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INCE the last presidential cam- 
S paign there has bee.i less dispo- 

sition on the part of “practical” 
men to spurn the teachings of the so- 
called theorists in economic science. 
That there exists any danger of un- 
duly exalting the economists no one 
can believe who observes the eco- 
nomic heresies so frequently put forth 
by editors and preachers. Nine peo- 
ple out of ten, if asked for advice, 
would affirm that the expenditures of 
the rich for luxuries are a good thing 
for society, because they “put money 
into circulation” and “give employ- 
ment to laborers.” Every man who 
has mastered the elements of political 
economy knows that, in a normal con- 
dition of business, lavish expenditures 
will do no such thing; he knows that 
unless the money is actually hoarded, 
which it is not in these days, it will be 
in circulation anyhow and will furnish 
employment. When a millionaire ex- 
pends $100,000 on a fancy ball, he 
gives employment to caterers, cab- 
men, waiters and various flunkeys. All 
that is seen. But when he saves the 
$100,000 and deposits it in a bank, it 
is at once drawn out by manufac- 
turers or merchants, who employ men 
in building a new mill or railway or 
store. That is not seen. In the first 
case the $100,000 is consumed by a 
number of people more or less useless 
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to society, and after it is gone society 
has nothing to show for it. In the 
second case the $100,000 is consumed 
by an equal number of wage earners, 
and when it is gone society has a new 
mill or railway to show for it. 

All this is trite enough to men who 
have thought out the matter; but it is 
a good instance of the value of politi- 
cal economy as a guide to everyday 
conduct. As our industrial develop- 
ment proceeds, leading us farther and 
farther away from the simple agricul- 
tural economy of our fathers to the 
complicated conditions of a highly or- 
ganized industrial and commercial 
economy, the need of expert knowl- 
edge will be more and more keenly 
felt. Already a great deal of foolish 
and harmful legislation has been 
made as a result of the lack of wise 
counsel and expert guidance. Much 
of the anti-trust legislation is worse 
than useless; some indeed has been 
found unconstitutional. The ques- 
tions involved are questions whose 
solution demands scientific knowl- 
edge. The same is preéminently true 
of our monetary questions. The air 
is rife with complaints of unjust tax- 
ation, and legislators are beginning to 
turn to lifelong students of finance 
and economy for assistance. Who 
are some of the men who have de- 
voted their lives to the study of eco- 
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nomic problems and gained recogni- 
tion for American scholarship in the 
older countries of Europe? 

The year 1876, the centennial anni- 
versary of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, will be remembered as the 
birth-year of American independence 
in the science of political economy. 
Up to that time there had been really 
very little serious study of the science 
in the United States; the only Amer- 
ican economist with a European repu- 
tation was Henry C. Carey. True, 
the state papers of Hamilton and 
Gallatin were masterpieces in the do- 
main of finance, but their value has 
only recently received general recog- 
nition. The “professional econo- 
mists” were simply popularizers of 
European science, editors of English 
works like Adam Smith’s or John 
Stuart Mill’s systems of political 
economy, or producers of text-books 
based on such works. But in 1876 
the lamented General Francis A. 
Walker published his work on the 
“Wages Question,” in which he at- 
tacked many of the accepted doctrines 
of English political economy and 
gave an impetus to original and in- 
dependent thought in America, which 
has brought this country abreast of 
Europe in the realm of economic 
science. The distinguished Italian 
economist, the late Professor Luigi 
Cossa, in his valuable ‘Introduction 
to the Study of Political Economy,” 
speaks justly of “the strides made 
during the last ten years in the study 
of economics in America and 
the eminence there attained by a 
group of able writers who have 
nothing to fear from a comparison 
with the ablest scientific lights of 
Europe.” 

General Walker was the first 
Anglo-Saxon economist to make a 
distinction between interest and prof- 
its, between the capitalist and the en- 
trepreneur—the undertaker, adven- 
turer, employer; and his theory of 
profits as a rent or differential won by 
superior ability is now generally ac- 
cepted. He also attacked the wage- 
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fund doctrine; and in this he was ably 
seconded a few years later (1879) by 
Henry George, whose book on 
“Progress and Poverty” has enjoyed 
a world-wide circulation. This work 
has also stimulated economic thought 
in the United States, although its cen- 
tral thesis (the single tax) is generally 
rejected by economists.* 

A third stimulus came from Ger- 
many, whither at this time many 
young Americans were repairing to 
complete their studies. In Germany 
there had been a revolt against the 
doctrines of the “classical” or English 
school of economics and the estab- 
lishment of an “historical” school, 
which discarded, in whole or in part, 
the rigidly deductive methods of the 
orthodox school, its advocacy of lais- 
ses faire or non-interference in indus- 
try by the state, and its alleged neg- 
lect of ethical considerations in po- 
litical economy. 

Within a few years the new move- 
ment had made such headway, under 
the impetus given by General Walker 
and the young economists of German 
training, that it was possible to form 
a strong economic society. This was 
accomplished in 1885 with the organ- 
ization of the American Economic 
Association, whose annual meetings 
have ever since been an inspiration to 


*It may be worth while to repeat the opinion of one 
of the most eminent of living economists, that Henry 
George’s contributions to pure economic theory will live 
long after that one idea is forgotten with which his name 
is now commonly connected. 
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the economists, as well as to scholarly 
men in business, politics and the pro- 
fessions, and whose publications have 
greatly promoted original investiga- 
tions and brought their results before 
the students of the Old as well as the 
New World. The dispute between 
the “classical” and “historical” 
schools has long since settled itself; 
the economists of this country are 
now in substantial agreement as to 
the scope, aims and methods of their 
science, and, unhindered by internal 
disputes, are giving their undivided 
attention to the extension of the 
bounds of economic 
knowledge. All (EERO 
recognize that both : 
thedeductiveandthe 
inductive methods, 
the abstract reason- 
ing from assumed 
premises and the 
drawing of conclu- 
sions from _histor- 
ical and statistical 
data, are essential 
to the attainment of 
truth, each in its 
proper place. 

The writings of 
Professor Seligman 
afford an excellent 
example of the use 
of the two methods. 
His first important 
work was a collec- 
tion, with criticism, 
of the Finance Sta- 
tistics of American Commonwealths, 
—in harmony with the teaching of the 
historical school which he, with reser- 
vations, espoused. But as he came to 
formulate principles of taxation, Pro- 
fessor Seligman found it more and 
more necessary, in order to master his 
vast materials, to start from certain 
premises and _ reach conclusions 
through a train of thought almost 
geometrically vigorous in its logical 
processes. That is the only possible 
method that can yield results, for ex- 
ample, in the field of the incidence of 
taxation, which ‘s covered by Pro- 
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fessor Seligman in his monograph on 
this subject more satisfactorily than 
in any other work in English. 

The only important economists not 
now in sympathy with the American 
Economic Association, since the 
death of David A. Wells, are Pro- 
fessor Sumner of Yale and possibly 
Professor Laughlin of Chicagu, who 
are supposed to hold more closely to 
the laissez faire or “let alone” policy 
of the classical economists. 

It is therefore cbvious that no well- 
defined “schools” exist among the 
economists of this country and that 
no exact classifi- 
cation of them can 
be made. The best 
one can do is to 
classify them  ac- 
cording to the sub- 
jects which  pre- 
dominate in their 
writings. The first 
class, so viewed, 
would consist of 
those whose writ- 
ings chiefly have to 
do with pure eco- 
nomic theory, the 
abstract principles 
that are at the foun- 
dation of thescience, 
such as the theory 
of value and of dis- 
tribution, interest, 
profits, wages, reit. 
A great many 
American econo- 
mists have participated in the discus- 
sion of such theories in recent years, 
on account of the proposal of a new 
theory of value by the Austrian econo- 
mists, Bohm-Bawerk, Wieser, Men- 
ger; and others. But there are two 
men who stand preéminent for 
their constructive thought,—Profess- 
ors John B. Clark of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Simon N. Patten of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Professor Clark, who is now about 
forty-five years old, is a graduate of 
Amherst College. Aftér taking his 
degree there in 1875 he went to Ger- 
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many for a time, studying especially 
under Knies of Heidelberg, who was 
one of the leaders of the “historical” 
school. He then became a professor 
in Carleton College, Minnesota, 
where for five years he taught almost 
anything required, from the ancient 
languages to modern sciences. In 
1882 he went to Smith College as pro- 
fessor of history and political science, 
and remained there for eleven vears. 
Three years more were spent as pro- 
fessor of political economy at Am- 
herst and as a lecturer at Johns Hop- 
kins University, where he first came 
into contact with graduate students of 
high ability, and inspired many of 
them to undertake constructive work. 
The rich results of his teaching are 
evidenced in the writings of Dr. 
Lucius S. Merriam, who was so un- 
fortunately drowned in Cayuga Lake 
a few years ago while an instructor at 
Cornell; of Dr. Thomas N. Carver, 
now a professor at Oberlin College, 
and of other young economists. Four 
years ago Professor Clark joined the 
faculty of political science at Colum- 
bia University, where he is called 
upon to do only that advanced teach- 
ing in pure theory for which he is so 
eminently qualified. His classes are 
small, but they consist of young men 
who will be the economic teachers of 
the next generation of young Amer- 
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icans. Professor Clark has been hon- 
ored with election to the presidency 
of the American Economic Associa- 
tion, after President Walker and Pro- 
fessor Dunbar had laid down the of- 
fice. His writings are scattered 
through the volumes of the American 
Economic Association publications 
and of the various economic journals, 
but he is now engaged in writing a 
two-volume treatise on political econ- 
omy, which will contain his theories 
developed in systematic form. It is 
thirteen years since he published his 
“Philosophy of Wealth,” which still 
remains a most original and stimulat- 
ing book, interesting even to the lay- 
man. 

Professor Patten possesses. the 
same power as Professor Clark to 
inspire his students. He is a western 
man, having been born in 1852 near 
Chicago, and studied first at North- 
western University and then at the 
University of ‘Halle in Germany, 
where he won the doctor’s degree in 
1878. His doctor’s dissertation on 
the Finances of American States and 
Cities gave little indication of the 
strongly theoretical bent of mind 
which he has since developed. But 
in 1885 he published “The Premises 
of Political Economy, being a Re- 
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examination of certain Fundamental 
Principles of Economic Science,” 
which showed him to be a critic of 
rare insight. This work has been fol- 
lowed by monographs in rapid suc- 
cession, in which his ability as a con- 
structive thinker has been fully estab- 
lished. ‘He has struck out an entirely 
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new line of thought, and one that is 
destined to receive an increasing 
amount of attention, namely, the 
theory of progress on the basis of 
social choices. In his “Consumption 
of Wealth” he showed how industrial 
progress might be promoted by a 
more rational expenditure; and in his 
great work on “The Theory of Dy- 
namic Economics” he pointed outthat 
progress rests less on environment 
and objective realities than on the 
subjective characteristics and capaci- 
ties of producers. In his latest work, 
“The Theory of Social Forces,” he 
has further developed his ideas. Pro- 
fessor Patten has also written on pop- 
ular topics. with the same freshness 
and vigor. He is perhaps the onlv 
thoroughgoing protectionist among 
the first-rate economists, and his 
“Economic Basis of Protection” is 
one of the most subtle arguments for 
the protectionist policy ever written. 
In his “Economic Basis of Prohibi- 
tion” he argues that total abstinence 
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is called for in our climate, that the 
American diet is a “sweet diet,” in 
which alcohol is an inharmonious and 
injurious element, and that in the 
“struggle for survival” the drinking 
man will finally go to the wall before 
the abstainer. Since 1885, Professor 
Patten has held the chair of political 
economy in the Wharton School of 
Finance and Economy, in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, which pub- 
lishes not only a “Political Economy 
and Public Law Series,” but also a 
series of “Studies in Politics and 
Economies,” by student members of 
the school. As an instance of the es- 
teem in which Professor Patten is 
held abroad, the story may be re- 
peated of how on the occasion of a 
visit of Professor Patten to Professor 
Conrad, his former Halle teacher, he 
was introduced by the latter to the 
members of his seminar with the 
words: ‘Professor Doctor Patten 
aus America, meine Herren, — who 
was once a student of mine, but has 
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made more valuable contributions to 
the science of political economy than 
his teacher.” Professor Conrad, who 
is editor of the Jahrbiicher fiir Nation- 
alockonomie und Statistik, the leading 
economic journal of the world, is a 
very modest man; but it is true that 
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Professor Patten deserves a high rank 
among the constructive economists of 
our day. 

Many other American economists 
have written acute criticisms of eco- 
nomic theory, and some few have 
done constructive work. Among 
these may be mentioned Professor 
Simon Newcomb, the 
eminent astronomer, 
who has not only con- 
tributed largely to the 
reviews, but has pub- 
lished a very sugges- 
tive work on _ the 
“Principles of Politi- 
cal Economy.” His 
distinction of capital 
and income as differ- 
ent modes of measur- 
ing wealth is gaining 
wide acceptance. Pro- 
fessor F. H. Giddings 
of Columbia Univer- 
sity made valuable 
contributions to the 
theory of distribution 
before he gained his 


wider reputation as a HENRY CARTER ADAMS. 


sociologist. 

Among the younger men devoted 
to theory may be mentioned Pro- 
fessor Frank Fetter of Indiana Uni- 
versity, whose essay on the Theory of 
Population (in the German language) 
is held to be the ablest thing yet writ- 
ten on the subject by such competent 
critics as Professor Conrad of Halle 





and Professor Hadley of Yale; Dr. C. 
H. Cooley of the University of Michi- 
gan, whose “Theory of Transporta- 
tion” is the best thing on the subject 
in English; Professor T. N. Carver of 
Oberlin College, who has formulated 
a theory of wages on the basis of the 
new “final utility” theory of value; 
Professor Irving Fisher of Yale, 
whose essays on Capital are now run- 
ning in the Economic Journal (Lon- 
don). 

Another group of able economists 
have devoted themselves, so far as 
their principal writings are concerned. 
to single branches of economics such 
as taxation, finance, money and bank- 
ing. Currency and credit number 
many able students among their devo- 
tees, chief of whom are Charles F. 
Dunbar and William Graham Sumner, 
professors at Harvard and Yale re- 
spectively, and Horace White, finan- 
cial editor of the New York Evening 
Post. 

Professor Dunbar 
is Over sixty-five years 
old and has virtually 
retired from teaching, 
although he continues 
to edit the Quarterly 
Journal of Economics. 
He is one of the ripest 
economic scholars in 
this or any _ other 
country, and it is to 
be regretted that he 
has published so little. 
His best known work 
is entitled “Chapters 
on the Theory and 
History of Banking”; 
and although this con- 
tains but a tithe of the 
material he has given 
to Harvard students in his lectures, it 
is one of the best treatises extant and 
the standard text-book on the subject 
in schools and colleges. Professor 
Dunbar was the second president of 
the American Economic Association. 

Professor Sumner is about fifty-five 
years old, having graduated at Yale in 
1863. He has written a “History of 
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American Currency” 
and the chapters of 
banking in the United 
States in the new 
four-volume work en- 
titled ‘Banking in all 
Countries.” On _ ac- 
count of his familiar- 
ity with financial his- 
tory, Professor Sum- 


ner was chosen to 
write the biography 


of Andrew Jackson in 
the American States- 
men series, and his 
book is one of the 
best of the series. He 
has written considera- 
bly on social ques- 
tions and is perhaps 
the most aggressive free trader in 
the country. Freedom is, in fact, 
his one cry,—free trade, free competi- 
tion, freedom of contract, and freedom 
in everything. In this day of com- 
binations and monopolies, he is out of 
sympathy with the mass of voters. 
Horace White is not a college pro- 
fessor, but a scholar in journalism, 
who has studied the theoriesof money, 
credit and taxation long and carefully. 
The work that he published two or 
three vears ago on “Money and Bank- 
ing”’ shows his familiarity with theory 
and acquaintance with facts. The 
book has as a sub-title the words, 
“As Illustrated by American His- 
tory,’ and it therefore supplements 
Professor Dunbar’s work, which deals 
more with fundamental principles and 
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includes the great foreign banks. Mr. 
White’s book is marked throughout 
by a strong bias in favor of mono- 
metallism. 

The question of monetary standards 
has long since ceased to be an aca- 
demic one, but the fundamental theo- 
ries are still drawn from the works of 
professional economists. Two of the 
leading advocates of bimetallism—S. 
Dana Horton and President F. A. 
Walker—have recently passed away, 
and the ablest American bimetallists 
of to-day are probably President 
Andrews, late of Brown University, 
and Senator John P 
Jones of Nevada. The 
career of President 
Andrews was recently 
brought very  promi- 
nently to public at- 
tention. He has not 








published his best 
thought; and “An 
Honest Dollar’ and 
“Institutes of Eco- 
nomics’’—an abridged 
account of econom- 
ics, with bibliogra- 


phies, ete-——give but 
glimpses of the wealth 
of thought back of 
them. Senator Jones 
is known almost en- 
tirely from _ his 
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speeches in the Senate and at the 
Brussels International Monetary Con- 
ference. 

Monometallism has been gaining 
adherents among the college pro- 
fessors ever since the experiments 
with silver by the Bland and Sherman 
purchasing acts. Professor Taussig of 
Harvard, in his brilliant essay on “The 
Silver Situation in the United States,” 
adopts the monometallist point of 
view, as does Professor Clark of 
Columbia, in his original papers pub- 
lished in the Political Science Quarterly 
two years ago and designed to demon- 
strate that a steady appreciation of 
gold does no injustice to debtors, be- 
cause it is accompanied by a fall in 
the rate of interest. Professor Laugh- 
lin of the University of Chicago is per- 
haps the leading out-and-out mono- 
metallist. His principal work is a 
“History of Bimetallism in the United 
States,” which, if not always impar- 
tial, is accurate in its use of facts. 
Professor Laughlin is a pupil of Dun- 
bar of ‘Harvard, having taken his doc- 
torate in 1876, and was for a time an 
assistant professor in that institution. 
After bringing out an abridged edition 
of Mill’s “Principles of Political Econ- 
omy” and an elementary text-book on 
economics, he left Harvard and went 
into the insurance business, where he 
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amassed a small fortune. In 1890 he 
became professor of economics at 
Cornell and remained there two years, 
when he accepted an offer to become 
the head of the department of political 
economy at the new Chicago Uni- 
versity. He is one of the few Amer- 
ican economists who have remained 
outside the American Economic Asso- 
ciation. 

Closely connected with monetary 
and banking questions are questions 
of public finance, the science of the 
state’s income and_ expenditures, 
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which is often limited to taxation. 
Thus Professor Dunbar has collected 
and published in one volume the 
“Laws of the United States relating to 
Currency, Finance and Banking.” He 
himself would probably be regarded 
by Harvard men, who have heard his 
lectures, as the foremost authority on 
public finance in the United States; 
but unfortunately he has not as yet 
yielded to the entreaties of his friends 
to publish his lectures. A few years 
ago Hon. David A. Wells would un- 
questionably have been rated the 
highest authority on finance in this 
country; but, although his official re- 
ports remain invaluable to every stu- 
dent, his theories have become an- 
tiquated. The authorities to whom 
American students of finance now 
turn are two young college professors, 
Dr. Edwin R. A. Seligman of Colum- 
bia University and Dr. ‘Henry Carter 
Adams of the University of Michigan. 

Professor Seligman is a very young 
man to have attained so prominent a 
position in the difficult field of finance, 
which requires both the historical 
sense and the power of abstract rea- 
soning. He is only thirty-eight years 
old, and his important writings have 
all been published since 1889, when 
the “Finance Statistics” already men- 
tioned was published by the Amer- 


ican Statistical Association. Since 
then have followed in rapid succession 
“The Single Tax,” “The General 
Property Tax,’ “The Taxation of 
Corporations,” “The Shifting and In- 
cidence of Taxation” and “The The- 
ory of Progressive Taxation”; and he 
has now in hand a work on “The I[n- 
come Tax and the Reform of Amer- 
ican Taxation.” With the exception 
of the three works last mentioned, he 
collected all his writings on taxation 
in one volume and published them in 
1895, as “Essays in Taxation.” be- 
sides being the author of these works 
on taxation, Professor Seligman is an 
authority on railway tariffs; and it 
should be added that he is writing a 
treatise on economics for the Amer- 
ican Citizen series. 

Few men have enjoyed a more thor- 
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ough training for original research 
than has Professor Seligman. Gradu- 
ating at Columbia at an early age, he 
went abroad and studied in Germany, 
France and Italy, gaining an excellent 
acquaintance with the European lan- 
guages and economic thought. To- 
day nothing new or valuable in the 
science of finance escapes his atten- 
tion, no matter in what language it 
may be written. He is the one Amer- 
ican financier with a European reputa- 
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tion, and is a co-editor of the Finanz 
Archiv, the valuable German review 
devoted to questions of public finance. 

Not the least important part of Pro- 
fessor Seligman’s work is the training 
of a school of young financiers who 
have written up neglected topics in the 
same thorough and scientific fashion 
as their chief. Their monographs are 
often the highest authority, in any 
language, on the subject with which 
they deal. Some of the most impor- 
tant ones are “Special Assessments,” 
by Dr. Victor Rosewater, now an 
editor of the Omaha Bee; “The In- 
heritance Tax,” by Dr. Max West; 
“The Canadian Banking System,” by 
Dr. R. M. Breckenridge; ‘Double 
Taxation in the United States,” by 
Dr. Francis Walker, son of the dis- 
tinguished economist; ‘Speculation 
on the Stock and Produce Exchanges 
of the United States,” by Dr. H. C. 
Emery, professor in Bowdoin College, 
and financial histories of Massachu- 
setts, Virginia and other states by 
other writers. 

Professor Henry Carter Adams 
stands in the front rank of American 
economists, and has recently been 
president of the American Economic 
Association. He is about forty years 
old, having graduated at Iowa Col- 
lege in 1874 and taken the degree of 
doctor of philosophy at Johns Hop- 


kins University in 1878. Like almost 
all our other leading economists, he 
spent some time in study in Ger- 
many. His masterpiece is an essay in 
finance entitled “Public Debts,” a 
comprehensive treatise of over 400 
pages, that ranks among the best 
things written in the science of 
finance. He has also published a 
short essay on “Taxation in the 
United States from 1789 to 1816,” and 
has written frequently on such topics 
as the “Relation of the State to In- 
dustrial Action,” holding that natural 
monopolies like the carrying trades, 
street railways, gas, water, electric 
lighting, etc., should be managed by 
the municipalities. His “Outline of 
Lectures upon Political Economy” to 
the students of Cornell and Michigan 
is a valuable compendium. Scholars 
are now awaiting with eagerness the 
appearance of his “System _ of 
Finance,”’ whose publication has been 
announced. Professor Adams is stat- 
istician to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and has performed other 
government services; he was the spe- 
cial expert agent on transportation for 
the eleventh census. 

The best financial history of the 
United States is by Albert S. Bolles, 
formerly a professor in the University 
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of Pennsylvania. It has many faults 
of arrangement, but will probably re- 
main the standard treatise until Pro- 
fessor Dunbar and Professor Selig- 
man publish their lectures on this sub- 
ject. 
' Professor Ely has written a valuable 
popular book on “Taxation in Amer- 
ican States and Cities.” Professor 
Ely belongs to a class of writers who 
concern themselves chiefly with ques- 
tions of practical, everyday interest, 
among whom Professor Jenks of 
Cornell also holds a high place. 
Richard T. Ely was born in Chau- 
tauqua County, New York, forty-five 
years ago and graduated at Columbia 
College in 1876. He then went to 
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Germany, and three years later ob- 
tained the doctor’s degree at Heidel- 
berg. Soon after his return he became 
a professor at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and threw himself with ardor 
into the contest between the new “his- 
torical” school and the older econo- 
mists. He was one of the prime mov- 
ers in the organization of the Amer- 
ican Economic Association, and has 
always belonged to the radical wing. 
Trusting but little in the social value 
of the pure theory of political econ- 
omy as taught by the older econo- 
mists, he has devoted himself to the 
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study and popularization of schemes 
of social amelioration, manifesting a 
warm sympathy with the laboring 
class. The titles of his principal 
books, in addition to “Taxation in 
American States,” which was orig- 
inally written as part of a report by the 
Maryland Tax Commission, show the 
leanings of his mind: “French and 
German Socialism,” “Recent Amer- 
ican Socialism,” “The Labor Move- 
ment in America,” “Problems of To- 
day,” “Socialism and Social Reform,” 
“Social Aspects of Christianity.” 
Professor Ely’s sympathies are so 
outspoken that the moneyed interest, 
or rather dishonest wealth, has 
branded him as a “Socialist” and once 
undertook to secure his dismissal 
from the University of Wisconsin, 
where, since 1892, he has been the 
head of a growing school of political 
science. The attempt naturally failed. 
Professor Ely has never taught the 
doctrine of forced equal distribution 
of wealth. He believes, however, that 
the state should guarantee equality 
of opportunity to its members, and in 
order to secure such equality is bound 
to interfere with the power of monop- 
olies that have crushed out free com- 
petition. Professor Ely also wrote an 
“Tntroduction to Political Economy,” 
afterwards expanded into “Outlines of 
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Political Economy,” which was used 
as a text-book by the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circles, and 
was translated into several foreign 
languages to be used as a text-book. 
It is the most popular elementary 
treatise on economics yet published, 
and has received the approval of 
many eminent European economists. 
Professor Ely is also editor of a Li- 
brary of Economics and Politics, an 
excellent series of popular scientific 
books. Professor Bemis, whose 
studies of municipal ownership and 
kindred subjects are of such high 
value, and Professor Commons, the 
author of the well-known work on 
“Proportional Repre- 


sentation,” have es- 
sentially the same 
sympathies as  Pro- 


fessor Ely. 

Professor Jeremiah 
W. Jenks, who is also 
about forty-five years 
old, is a graduate of 
the University of 
Michigan and the 
University of Halle in 
Germany. He was 
professor of econom- 
ics in Knox College, 
Illinois, and in Indi- 
ana State University, 
until called, in 1891, 
to Cornell, where he 
has since been the 


science in the President 
School of History and _ Political 
Science. As his title (Professor 
of Political Economy and Civil and 
Social Institutions) indicates, Pro- 
fessor Jenks’s activity is on the border 
line between economics and politics, 
and his chief aim is to make his 
courses of “direct practical value to 
students about to enter active life as 
citizens.” His best two courses are 
almost unique in university curricula: 
(1) Political Institutions, which in- 
cludes a detailed comparison of the 
principal governments in Europe and 
the United States with reference to 
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the practical working rather than the 
mere letter of the law. (2) Economic 
Legislation, which, in the words of 
Professor Jenks, is ‘a study of some 
economic questions that are at present 
subjects of legislation, with the use of 
bills actually before a_ legislature, 
serving not merely to throw light 
upon the subjects discussed, but also 
to explain why many laws on such 
subjects seem so imperfect and to 
show the complex nature of the task 
of the conscientious, trained legis- 
lator.” Such courses derive their 
value chiefly from the personality of 
Professor Jenks, who is preéminently 
a practical man. In him one does not 
find the “bookish” 
professor so often 
complained of by men 
engaged in the rough- 
and-tumble life of the 
outside world. He 
does not spend his 
whole time in the li- 
brary, but is out 
among the legislators, 
administrators and 
politicians of Albany 
and New York. Asa 
consequence his lec- 
tures on politics and 
government are com- 
posed out of first-hand 
material. It would be 
wrong, however, to 
infer from this that 
Professor Jenks is an _ unscientific 
writer. On the contrary, he has 
written on questions of abstruse 
theory,—his doctor’s thesis, for in- 
stance, being a criticism of the eco- 
nomic theories of Henry C. Carey. Of 
late, Professor Jenks has devoted con- 
siderable attention to the scientific in- 
vestigation of pools and trusts and 
their effects on prices and wages; on 
these subjects he ranks as one of the 
leading authorities of the world, and 
contributions from his pen are sought 
by German and English as well as 
American reviews. 

Two other leading economists of 
America have been incidentally men- 
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tioned,—Professors Arthur T. Hadley 
of Yale, and Frank W. Taussig of 
Harvard. Professor Hadley, who has 
recently been elected president of 
Yale, and who is the present president 
of the American Economic Associa- 
tion, is an all-round scholar, only 
forty years old, who first gained an 
international reputation by the pub- 
lication of a monograph on “Rail- 
road Transportation: its History and 
its Laws.” Recently he published a 
treatise on “Economics; an Account 
of the Relations between Private 
Property and Public Welfare.” Al- 
though it contains very little that is 
absolutely new in the domain of 
theory, the author’s masterly combi- 
nation of the best theory and practice 
has given it a great influence. Pro- 
fessor Hadley excels in vigor and pre- 
cision of statement, in literary style 
and in discrimination between the es- 
sentials and the non-essentials. 
Professor Taussig’s early fame 
rested upon his monograph on “The 
Tariff History of the United States” 
(1888); but it has steadily increased 
with the publication of later works. 
Three years ago he published a work 
on “Wages and Capital,” which is a 
history and criticism of the wage- 
fund doctrine. It shows deep learn- 
ing and scholarship, but in spite of its 
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ability has failed to rehabilitate the 
wage-fund theory. 

Another group of economists have 
devoted themselves to the study of 
statistics, which is now taught as an 
independent science or method in sev- 
eral universities. Professor Mayo- 
Smith of Columbia, whose earliest 
work was on “Emigration and Immi- 
gration,” has published the first vol- 
ume of his “Science of Statistics” and 
entitled it “Statistics and Sociology.” 
Professor Walter F. Willcox oi 
Cornell has written extensively on 
social statistics and is regarded as one 
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of the most promising scholars in the 
United States. Professor Roland P. 
Falkner, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, was in charge of 
the Aldrich Senate Com- 
mittee’s investigation on 
wages and prices, and his 
report ranks as a classic 
in this line. Other emi- 
nent statisticians are Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright, Com- 
missioner of Labor, who 
succeeded General Walk- 
er as president of the 
American Statistical As- 
sociation; Professor 
Davis R. Dewey of the 


Massachusetts Institute 


of Technology, who has HORACE G, 


long been the secretary of the Statis- 
tical Association and the editor of its 
publications ; Dr. E. R. L. Gould, for- 
merly of Johns Hopkins University ; 
Mr. Horace G. Wadlin, chief of the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, and Edward Atkinson of Bos- 
ton. 

As a consequence of the great activ- 
ity in the field of economics in recent 
years, there has been a multiplication 
of scientific journals and publications 
to furnish an outlet for the results of 
investigations. The American Eco- 
nomic Association, founded in 1885, 
publishes bi-monthly “Studies” and 
occasional monographs. The Amer- 





ican Academy of Political and Social 
Science, founded at Philadelphia in 
1880, issues its Annals every other 
month and occasional monographs in 
the form of supplements. The work 
of Professor E. J. James in connec- 
tion with the Academy and its publi- 
cations has been of great value. The 
Harvard Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomucs, founded in 1886, is chiefly de- 
voted to theoretical discussions, and 
according to Cossa, “takes its place 
easily in the foremost rank among all 
reviews now published.” The Polit- 
ical Science Quarterly, founded in 1886 
by the School of Political Science of 
Columbia University, has a broader 
field than the Quarterly Journal, which 
it occupies with distinction. The 
Journal of Political Economy, founded 
in 1892 by the University of Chicago, 
is another high-class 
quarterly; and the same 
may be said of the new 
Yale Review. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago first 
founded a review exclu- 
sively devoted to sociol- 
ogy, the American Journal 
of Sociology, a bi-monthly 
publication with an ad- 
visory board of eminent 
f scholars in all the princi- 
. pal countries of the 
world. Several of the 
American _ universities, 
notably Columbia, Johns 
Hopkins and Harvard, publish in a 
series the theses submitted by candi- 
dates for the doctorate. 

It is impossible to make an article 
like this complete. A score of names 
at once occur to all, names especially 
of the splendid younger men, which 
are entitled to mention in connection 
with most meritorious and promising 
work. 

On every hand there has been vast 
progress in political economy in the 
United States in the last decade; and 
American students can be assured that 
their schools of economics and polit- 
ical science are unsurpassed anywhere 
in the world. 


WADLIN. 
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THE AWAKENING. 


By Arthur Ketchum. 


OVE touched my eyes, and I saw,— 
L I had been blind till then; 
The soul of the world had lain hid 
Under the mask of men. 


Love touched my heart, and I knew, 
Wondered and understood 

All the legions of lovely things, 
The hosts of things that are good. 


So I discovered them all, 
Found them in finding you, 

When Love touched my lips and I saw, 
Wakened my heart and I knew! 
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WEEDS. 
By Mary Louise Wilder. 


OOR little vagabond waifs that cling 
p To the pavement’s narrow hem,— 
In all the breadth of this sunny land 
There is no room for them. 


Ragged, unwelcome, their stinted lives 
Are pleading to us for alms; 

Yet ever our careless feet pass by 
In our search for beauty’s charms. 


We cannot see with our worldly eyes 
How fair is each weed and clod, 

Nor know in these outcasts we deny 
Beats the infinite heart of God. 
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JOHN RUSKIN. 


By W. Henry Winslow. 


OHN RUSKIN is one of the 
J powers of our day, a power for 
good, a power in art, in social 
thought and in literature, most poet- 
ical of prose writers, most provoca- 
tive even if most uncritical of critics, 
most dogmatic of idealists, most cou- 
rageous of dreamers of a better and 
more beautiful world. 

Ruskin was born and spent the first 
three summers of his life in what was 
then rustic Hampstead, a suburb of 
London, the date of his birth being 
February 8, 1819. His father and his 
mother were first cousins, their par- 
ents being born and bred in Edin- 
burgh, people of the best middle class 
and of marked traits. John James 
Ruskin was a very prosperous wine 
merchant, who went to London as a 
young man and, gaining the confi- 
dence of Peter Domecq, owner of 
priceless vineyards in Xeres, the heart 
of the sherry country, became his 
partner two years later, the firm name 
being Ruskin, Telford and Domecq. 
Their wine vaults were a quarter of a 
mile long, the new vintage entering 
at one end and the ripened wine being 
taken from the other in casks ranging 
in value from eighty to two hundred 
pounds sterling. The young partner’s 
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marriage only took place when he 
had succeeded in paying his father’s 
debts. His wife was a woman of Cal- 
vinistic ideals, shrewd, proud and in- 
telligent. Her life was a retired one, 
and for many years devoted first to 
her son, and next to her husband, 
who greatly deferred to her. 

John Ruskin’s education was sys- 
tematically planned and carried out. 
He was made to amuse himself with- 
out toys except building-blocks, and 
on one occasion at least was allowed 
to burn his finger when he cried to 
touch the hot kettle. His bent for 
preaching was shown at three years 
of age, upon his proclaiming from an 
armchair: “If you are dood, Dod 
will love you. People, be dood.” 
This disposition to sermonize may 
have had to do with his father’s hope 
of a bishopric for him, than which 
nothing more incongruous can be 
imagined. At four he began to read 
and write, refusing however to spell 
by syllables. At six he was an au- 
thor, seeing himself in print, of his 
own hand-printing, his ambition at 
that time being to produce a series of 
volumes in the style of Miss Edge- 
worth. When he was seven years old 
he essayed poetry and wrote what he 
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called “The Needless Alarm, A Tale 
of a Mouse.” For years he listened 
to the maternal Bible lessons, and 
memorized the psalms and the proph- 
ets, and by degrees in fact the princi- 
pal part of the Bible, to which influ- 
ence may be attributed some of his 
finest passages. 

With all the solicitude of which the 
sheltered alcove in the drawing room 
with its small table and chair was a 
symbol, little John’s life was narrow 
and one-sided. Instead of rough- 
and-tumbling it with lads of his own 
age, he was brought up in compara- 
tive seclusion, with old servants about 
him—his chief playmates being girl 
cousins—a_ self-centred, precocious 
boy, who listened eagerly to the read- 
ing of Scott’s novels, Byron’s poems, 
and Don Quixote, watching the ani- 
mal life out of doors and the aspects 
of nature, but who fortunately was 
never allowed to be idle. The inci- 
dent of Northcote’s painting the child 
in petticoats when in his fourth year, 
and his resolve to be painted with 
“blue hills” behind him, are worth re- 
membering. 

His peculiar and stimulating edu- 
cation was not without safeguards of 
health, among which were the long 
summer excursions in a roomy car- 
riage built for the purpose, delight- 
fully described in “Pretzrita.”* The 
elder Ruskin travelled in this way in 
order to see his important customers, 
taking with him his family, and havy- 
ing everything comfortable if not 
handsome about him, resting at good 
inns, and visiting at leisure some of 
the most attractive places in England. 
These journeys were minutely re- 
corded in John’s journal, illustrated 
by himself. 

The year 1829 was signalized by 
the first of many visits to the Conti- 
nent, including Paris and Belgium, 
and the then much frequented field of 
Waterloo, and by studies with a pri- 
vate tutor, Dr. Andrews, whose 
daughter was afterward the original 
of Patmore’s “The Angel in the 


* Past things. 
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House.” Two or three more years 
were given to drawing lessons, 
French and Euclid; and every spare 
hour to writing criticism, dramatic 
verse and a novel. Meanwhile Mrs. 
Ruskin tried to keep the lad’s active 
mind tranquil, and packed him off to 
bed at an early hour. It was now that 
the memorable gift of Rogers’s Italy 
with Turner’s illustrations was made 
to him by Mr. Telford. He has re- 
corded with his usual maiveté that 
“poor Mr. Telford was held primarily 
responsible for my Turner insan- 
ities ; and in fact this book seems to 
have led by degrees to the partisan- 
ship and admiration of the hero of 
“Modern Painters.” 

In 1833 the Ruskins with John and 
his cousin, Mary Richardson, at that 
time one of the family, visited Hol- 
land, Belgium, Switzerland and 
Northern Italy, the lad busy compar- 
ing the vignettes of Rogers’s poem, 
some of which he copied, with their 
landscape originals, and writing a 
medley of verse and prose descriptive 
of the journey, illustrated of course 
after Turner’s manner. The next 
year saw his name entered at Christ 
Church, Oxford, and a short interval 
of schooling interrupted by illness 
followed, and a summer in Switzer- 
land. A second present, this time 
from his father, of De Saussure’s 
“Travels in the Alps,” appealed to an- 
other lifelong interest, that in min- 
eralogy and geology, the indirect out- 
come of which were the chapters of 
“Modern Painters” upon mountain 
beauty. 

The year 1836 opened with an 
event which might have been but was 
not in the least expected, namely, love 
at first sight for a fascinating stranger 
who appeared within the family.circle 
like a shining apparition from a 
brighter sphere. Mr. Domecq, the 
French resident partner of Mr. Rus- 
kin’s firm already referred to, came to 
visit him with his four young unmar- 
ried daughters. With the eldest, 
Adéle, the sensitive high strung boy, 
who was only seventeen, though in 
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thought and feeling much older, con- 
ceived himself to be irrevocably in 
love. The light hearted girl could 
not take him seriously; and the more 
he tried in his strange way to please, 
the less he succeeded ;—his bold faced 
shyness, lack of savoir faire and 
above all his remarkable efforts to 
convert her to his way of thinking 
upon subjects fapu for Roman Cath- 
olics making him more and more dis- 
tasteful. Upon her departure every 
occupation was dropped in favor of 
sentimental poetry. 

It may be said that while Mr. Rus- 
kin did not oppose his son’s aspira- 
tions, Mrs. Ruskin’s rigid Protestant- 
ism was scandalized at the mere 
thought of a Roman Catholic mar- 
riage. Various forlorn verses ad- 
dressed to his lady love, a drama, a 
romantic tale, and finally the poem 
“Salsette and Elephanta,” which won 
him the Oxford prize, all failed to se- 
cure her favor, though she came to 
ngland again for a time to perfect 
herself in the language. Two years 
later she married a French baron, and 
upon this personal intercourse with 
the Ruskins ceased. 

The period which brought Ruskin 
and Miss Domecq together proved to 
be also memorable as introducing 
him to three compositions of Turner’s 
at the Academy, for which he was 
partly prepared by his study of the il- 
lustrations of Rogers’s Italy. Black- 
wood’s Magazine, then considered an 
authority, had as early as 1836, while 
praising Martin and Danby, now for- 
gotten artists, said of Turner: “Has 
he produced scenes which will stand 
the test of ages like the Claudes in the 
Doria Palace at Rome or the Salva- 
tors in the Palazzo Pitti at Florence? 
That is the point; not what he could 
do, but what he has done.” Ruskin 
thereupon took it upon himself to ad- 
vocate Turner in an article intended 
for the same magazine. Before send- 
ing it, it naturally occurred to him 
that the artist should see and approve 
it, and it was submitted to him; but, 
replying to the elder Ruskin, Turner 


merely expressed contempt for the 
magazine critic, paying little atten- 
tion to his youthful votary, if indeed 
he took the trouble to read what he 
had written. Yet this article became 
the nucleus of the first volume of 
‘Modern Painters” and of those other 
volumes which brought the author to 
such a pinnacle of fame as no fine art 
writer had attained before or is likely 
to attain again. 

Before entering upon the pro- 
longed labor given to ‘Modern Paint- 
ers,” Ruskin matriculated at Oxford, 
in 1837, and wrote for Loudon’s 
Architectural Magazine upon _ the 
Poetry of Architecture, showing the 
relation between architecture and na- 
tional character and scenery. ‘The il- 
lustrations of these papers after the 
author’s drawings show draughts- 
manship and color perception far be- 
yond those of the average amateur. 
In the paper upon villas, he writes 
that “the mere preparation of con- 
venience is not architecture in which 
man can take pride or ought to de- 
light, but the high and ennobling part 
of architecture is that of giving to 
buildings whose parts are determined 
by necessity such forms and colors as 
shall delight the mind.” ‘This state- 
ment, if heavily patterned after Dr 
Johnson, is good sense; but when 
the writer says that chimneys should 
not be ornamented, because their 
beauty is the beauty of use, he implies 
the divorce of the things which he has 
asserted should go together; he dis- 
claims what he has just called the 
high function of architecture, to beau- 
tify use, and moreover ignores all the 
excellently decorated chimneys in 
existence. 

It is this habit of rash assertion and 
generalization, requiring qualification 
to the point of counter statement, 
which has made Ruskin so often the 
will-o’-the-wisp of critics and deprived 
his judgment of the weight it de- 
serves. Mr. Collingwood, in his life 
of Ruskin, asserts that one “cannot 
expect the ideal to be put into prac- 
tice,’ and that “Mr. Ruskin is an 
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idealist,” that “his are counsels of per- 
fection,” etc. This is special plead- 
ing. He whose watchword has al- 
ways been Truth, would be first to 
disavow the conception of an intrinsi- 
cally hopeless ideal. The plain fact is 
as Mr. Ruskin himself has admitted, 
his power of synthesis is as weak as 
his analytical power is strong. 

In February, 1840, Ruskin came of 
age, and in a few months he would be 
taking his degree and the first steps 
toward church preferment. As win- 
ner of the Newdigate prize, a brilliant 
writer and critic beginning to be 
talked of, a refined draughtsman, and 
the only son of a rich merchant, life 
seemed to offer him everything. His 
pleasure and ease were equally con- 
sidered, his father giving him a 
Turner and investing for his account 
in the funds a sum yielding an income 
of £200. His introduction to Turner 
was brought about this same year. 
But in March he knew that the 
charming French girl was not for 
him, and in May he had a slight pul- 
monary hemorrhage; the doctors 
talked about consumption, and he 
was ordered, to the confusion of all 
his plans, to leave Oxford and travel 
in pursuit of health. After two years 
he regained it in a measure; but it 
was never after to be continuously re- 
lied upon. Normandy, the Rhone 
Valley, the Riviera, Italy and Switzer- 
land were visited, and finally a stay in 
Leamington was so beneficial that 
work began to be attractive, and the 
playful challenge of a “fair maid of 
Perth,” his future wife, led to the 
writing of “The King of the Golden 
River.” He passed his examination 
at Oxford and took his degree, and, 
his health precluding professional 
life, and distaste for business a com- 
mercial one, he looked about him for 
congenial work equal to his ambition. 

Dissatisfied with the aping of the 
old masters and with Academicism 
and commercial picture-making, and 
enthusiastic over Turner’s combina- 
tion of imagination and insight, a new 
gospel of art dawned upon his mind. 


The text should be Truth to Nature, 
writ in largest letters, enforced by 
such a wealth of illustration and 
imagery as had never before been 
brought together. What came of it 
was that literary firebrand, ‘Modern 
Painters,” the first volume of which, 
appearing in 1843, kindled a blaze 
whose ashes are hardly cold. Con- 
ceived in the first place as a defence 
of Turner’s art, it became a magnifi- 
cent rhapsody concerning the relation 
between art and nature and finally 
morals. 

If no other writer upon art ever 
created so monumental a work, cer- 
tainly no artist ever had his memory 
so enshrined, and one wonders 
whether, when Turner’s paintings 
have perished, they may not attain a 
traditional fame like that of Zeuxis 
and Apelles. The book’s apocalyptic 
deification of Turner shocked many 
sensible people, while Ruskin’s draw- 
ing master, J. D. Harding, was not a 
little wounded by his allusions. Sam- 
uel Prout was vexed at the character- 
ization of his style as ‘five strokes of 
a reed pen,” and the other artists 
scouted the criticism which praised 
one man at the expense of almost 
every other. Ruskin, however, be- 
came a lion for the public, and his 
father, fully converted to the new cuit, 
gave the Slave-Ship to his son and 
hung his own walls with Turner’s 
drawings. 

It is interesting to note here the 
description of the picture of the Slave- 
Ship in the first volume of “Modern 
Painters,” side by side with George 
Inness’s opinion of it. Our Oxford 
graduate says: “A sunset in the At- 
lantic after a prolonged storm, 
the fire of the sunset falls along the 
trough of the sea, dyeing it with an 
awful but glorious light, the intense 
and lurid splendor, which burns like 
gold and bathes like blood. . . Purple 
and blue the lurid shadows of the hol- 
low breakers are cast upon the mist 
of the night, which gathers cold and 
low, advancing like the shadow of 
death upon the guilty ship, as it la- 
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bors amidst the lightning of the sea, 
its thin masts written upon the sky in 
lines of blood”—adding: “If I were 
reduced to rest Turner’s immortality 
upon any single work, I should choose 
this.” Mr. Inness says: “Turner’s 
Slave-Ship is the most infernal piece 
of claptrap ever painted. There is 
nothing in it. It is not even a fine 
bouquet of color. The color is harsh, 
disagreeable and discordant.” It is 
generally admitted by artists that time 
has not confirmed Ruskin’s opinion. 

In the beginning of ‘““Modern Paint- 
ers,” Tintoret,—as Ruskin calls him, 
—Titian, Claude and Salvator are the 
names continually at the tip of his 
pen; but in 1844, being abroad again 
with his family, he lingered behind on 
the way home and, spending some 
days in the galleries of the Louvre, 
became immensely impressed with 
the childlike directness and earnest 
spirit of the Italian masters before 
Raphael, and in the following winter 
he began to read about them in Rio, 
Lord Lindsay and Mrs. Jameson. 
Such sudden illuminating discoveries 
are not uncommon with him. Thus 
he discovered the Preraphaelites, 
the architecture of Verona and Lucca, 
Carpaccio, and finally Miss Fanny 
Alexander, that charming fifteenth 
century artist well-nigh lost in the 
nineteenth. He discovered these for 
himself, but happily also for all of us, 
through the freshness of his impres- 
sions, the novelty of his point of view, 
and the magic of his pen. 

The year 1845 found Ruskin in 
Switzerland, with his stanch guide 
and companion, Joseph Couttet, 
whose acquaintance the Ruskins had 
made in his home at Samoens, a lit- 
tle town on the affluent of the Arve, 
and to whose care his parents con- 
fided him in his Alpine rambles. 
Couttet had passed the age when it 
was permitted him to accompany 
climbers among the high Alps; but 
his vigor, his character and experience 
exactly fitted him for his new post, 
and for many years he served Mr. 
Ruskin during his Continental jour- 
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neys not only as guide, but as facto- 
tum and even nurse. His solicitude 
for his charge is shown by such a 
passage as this in “Pretzrita,” refer- 
ring to an experience after prolonged 
exertion and fatigue in Venice: 
“Couttet looked gravely into my eyes, 
observing, “You are not well; you 
don’t know it now, but you will 
later’”; and sure enough at Padua 
Couttet had to put him to bed and 
give him herb tea, and when he was 
better set him and his valet on the 
homeward road, though presently in 
France Ruskin thought he had diph- 
theria,—which disappeared at Beau- 
vais, as he believed through prayer. 

That must have been a happy time 
from 1842 to 1848, when his parents’ 
anxiety for his health was allayed, 
and the three were together in Swit- 
zerland or Italy, or at Denmark Hill, 
the young man eagerly gathering ma- 
terial for his books or busy writing 
them, while they followed his course 
with pride, as careful of him as in the 
days of the little alcove-chair in the 
drawing room. Yet now he has his 
work-home at home and Couttet 
abroad, and there are long hours of 
solitary writing, or explorations at 
Chamouni or in the Oberland, while 
father and mother pursue their nar- 
rower round apart, and the time is ap- 
proaching when the home will suffer 
a change. 

When Ruskin was only twenty-six, 
his reputation as an authority in art 
was such that his defence of Mr. 
Eastlake’s management of the Na- 
tional Gallery led to important results 
through his suggestions concerning 
the better protection and arrange- 
ment of its pictures. This was in 
1845, the year that he visited Mr. 
Lockhart and his daughter at Amble- 
side and at the request of the former 
reviewed Lord Lindsay’s “Christian 
Art.” 

In 1847 Ruskin became engaged to 
the beautiful Miss Euphemia Chal- 
mers Grey, before referred to as the 
inspirer of “The King of the Golden 
River,” known latterly as Lady Mil- 
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lais, the wife of the well-known painter 
and president of the Royal Academy. 
The arrangement, as the result lam- 
entably proved, was after the Con- 
tinental rather than the English fash- 
ion, brought about more by parental 
urgency than through real sympathy 
between the contracting parties. The 
marriage took place in the spring 
succeeding the engagement, the 
bridegroom’s illness on the wedding 
tour bringing the tour to an untimely 
end. Six years later Mr. and Mrs. 
Ruskin separated, and it is under- 
stood that every facility was offered 
the lady for a divorce, which was fol- 
lowed not long after by her marriage 
to John Millais, who had been a dis- 
ciple of her husband and a frequent 
inmate of the house. There was 
scandal, but it died an early death, 
and the stanch adherence of Mr. 
Ruskin’s friends, the Bunsens, the 
Brownings, Miss Mitford, Maurice 
and others, showed that they thought 
no ill at least of him. 

The following three years saw the 
publication of “The Seven Lamps of 
Architecture,” the first volume of 
“The Stones of Venice,” and the well 
known pamphlet upon the Pre- 
raphaelites, whose acquaintance was 
made through their exhibition of 
1851, containing pictures by Millais, 
Holman Hunt and C. Collins. Dur- 
ing this time Ruskin made two or 
three visits to favorite places upon the 
Continent, and in 1852 finishea “The 
Stones of Venice.” The death of 
Turner the year before, at the age of 
76, was not without consequences for 
Ruskin, who was appointed an execu- 
tor. The confused will bequeathed 
pictures and drawings to the nation 
and £140,000 for a home for super- 
annuated painters. Ruskin refused to 
act as executor, owing to the pro- 
longed litigation which ensued. He 
offered, however, to dispose of the 
19,000 sketches, including much rub- 
bish, found in Turner’s house, and to 
plan for the arrangement of the best 
of the works in the National Gallery. 
This was done without remuneration, 


~e 


but at the cost of six months’ hard 
work by himself and two assistants. 

In 1854 he taught weekly evening 
drawing classes in the Workingmen’s 
College in Bloomsbury, continued for 
four years, meeting there Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, whose patron and 
friend he remained until the artist’s 
misanthropic seclusion withdrew him 
from his old acquaintances. As a 
teacher it is plain that Mr. Ruskin 
must needs be taken with vast allow- 
ance. It is said of his instruction 
that he “talked over the heads” of his 
hearers, assuming for them greater 
capacity than they possessed, result- 
ing in disappointment, though he was 
“fascinating, sympathetic and full of 
enthusiasm, unstinted humor and im- 
agination.” 

Those who could discriminate be- 
tween the spirit and the letter of his 
teaching were few. It so happens 
that we have a record of the expe- 
riences of two men of unusual intelli- 
gence, who tried to act upon his in- 
structions, and who tell us the result. 
I quote, first, Philip Gilbert Hamer- 
ton: “I bought, March 22, 1853, the 
first volume of ‘Modern Painters.’ 
In this way I came under the in- 
fluence of Mr. Ruskin, and remained 
under it more or less for several 
years. It was a good influence in 
two ways, first in literature, as any- 
thing Mr. Ruskin has to say is sure 
to be well expressed, and after that it 
was a good influence in directing my 
attention to certain qualities and 
beauties in nature; but in art it was 
not merely evil, it was disastrous.” 
W. J. Stillman, the well-known artist 
and writer on art, savs: “I had ac- 
quired certain methods of working 
which Ruskin assured me were all 
wrong, and this added to my discour- 
agement, for not knowing that he 
knew less than myself of technical 
methods I had increased my perplexi- 
ties by adopting those which were 
purely whimsical and impossible, and 
altogether I made a complete wreck.” 
It is curious in this connection to read 
Mr. Ruskin’s words, that he “would 
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fain believe himself to be a useful 
teacher.” 

It was in 1854 that the “Lectures 
on Architecture and Painting” ap- 
peared, and the letter in the Times 
concerning the Preraphaelite exhi- 
bition of that year, and the pamphlet 
upon Paxton’s New Crystal Palace, 
which Ruskin styled a “gigantic 
greenhouse.” The summer was 
spent in Switzerland. 

For five years Mr. Ruskin, who 
thought nothing of putting new irons 
into the fire, wrote notes of the Royal 
Academy and other exhibitions by 
way of catalogues raisonnés, for most 
men the driest of tasks. 1856 and 
1857 saw the publication of “Ele- 
ments of Drawing,” intended to prove 
the inherent capacity of every one for 
some sort of useful draughtsmanship, 
and the two notable lectures delivered 
at Manchester upon “The Political 
Economy of Art.” These being ad- 
dressed to a shrewd and _ practical 
commercial community, it is clear 
that Mr. Ruskin’s task was to main- 
tain the highest standards without ex- 
posing himself to the usual charge of 
impracticable theorizing. Expressing 
approval of the tendency of the age to 
condemn poverty (not the poor), he 
goes on to characterize wealth as a 
great power and trust to be used 
beneficently and economically, distin- 
guishing between right and .wrong 
spending and saving and comparing 
the public administrators of wealth to 
the wise and thrifty heads of house- 
holds, emphasizing the need for head- 
ship in every community and for 
subordination and codperation. Then 
he considers the wise and economical 
way of creating and fostering artists 
and art, studying how best to accu- 
mulate and preserve precious art, and 
finally how to distribute art posses- 
sions and make them most effective. 
Here are some of the truest words as 
to fashion and money value: 

“A real painter will work for you 
exquisitely, if you give him bread and 
water and salt, and a bad nainter will 
work badly and hastily, though you 


give him a palace to live in and a 
princedom to live upon; and I be- 
lieve that there is no chance of art’s 
truly flourishing in any country until 
you make it a simple and plain busi- 
ness, providing its masters with an 
easy competence, but rarely with any- 
thing more; and I say this not be- 
cause I despise the great painter, but 
because I honor him, and I should no 
more think of adding to his respecta- 
bility or happiness by giving him 
riches, than if Shakespeare or Milton 
were alive I should think we added 
to their respectability or were likely 
to get better work from them by mak- 
ing them millionaires. You deprive 
yourselves, by what you give for the 
fashionable picture, of the power of 
helping the younger men who are 
coming forward. Be it admitted for 
argument’s sake, if you are not con- 
vinced by what I have said, that you 
do no harm to the great man by pay- 
ing him well, yet certainly you do him 
no especial good. His reputation is 
established and his fortune made; he 
does not care whether you buy or 
not; he thinks he is rather doing you 
a favor than otherwise by letting you 
have one of his pictures at all. All 
the good you do him is to help him to 
buy a new pair of carriage horses; 
whereas with that same sum which 
thus you cast away you might have 
relieved the hearts and preserved the 
health of twenty young painters. 
You cannot conceive of the sickness 
of the heart with which a young 
painter of deep feeling toils through 
his first obscurity; his sense of the 
strong voice within him which you 
will not hear; his vain, fond, wonder- 
ing witness to the things you will not 
see; his far-away perception of things 
he could accomplish if he had but 
peace and time, all unapproachable 
and vanishing from him because no 
one will leave him peace or grant him 
time.” 

This is how the parable of the tal- 
ents is used to shame a certain sort 
of self-made men such as we all well 
know: “‘The parable can’t possibly 
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mean anything so vulgar as money,— 
our money’s our own,’ say you. I 
believe if you think seriously of this 
matter you will feel that the first and 
most literal application is just as 
necessary a one as any other; that 
the story does very specially mean 
what it says, plain money, and that 
the reason we don’t at once believe 
it does so is a sort of tacit idea that 
while thought, wit and intellect and 
all power of birth and position are in- 
deed given to us, and therefore to be 
laid out for the Giver, our wealth has 
not been given to us, but we have 
worked for it, and have a right to 
spend it as we choose. . Why is 
one man richer than another? Be- 
cause he is more industrious, more 
persevering, and more sagacious. 
Well, who made him more persever- 
ing and more sagacious than the 
others? ... You think it perfectly 
just that a man should use his intel- 
lect to take the bread out of the 
mouths of all the other men in the 
town who are of the same trade with 
him. You see no injustice in this. 
What do you suppose fools were 
made for? That you might tread 
upon them and starve them and get 
the better of them in every possible 
way? By no means. They were 
made that wise people might take 
care of them.” 

It is not hard to see how art came 
to be linked with ethical questions in 
Ruskin’s vital mind, and how he was 
led from consideration of the condi- 
tions favorable to good art and the 
rightful attitude of patrons of art to- 
ward artists to the larger question of 
the obligations of wealth. In the 
same way, in “Munera Pulveris,” he 
was led to consider the duties upon 
which the well-being of communities 
and nations depend. It was upon 
similar lines of thought that William 
Morris, in some sort Ruskin’s fol- 
lower, developed his socialistic phi- 
losophy. Indeed every serious man, 
whether artist or otherwise, must be 
concerned sooner or later with the 
proper relation of his own work with 
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that of the world, asking himself what 
he has to do in it for better or worse.* 

1857, the year of the Manchester 
lectures, was the year of Mr. Ruskin’s 
disposal of the sketches and memo- 
randa left by Turner, as already 
noted, and the summer was spent by 
the family in the Highlands, with 
Millais and Dr. Acland as guests. 
The next year was made interesting 
by the experiment of applying the 
principles of Gothic architecture to 
the new Oxford Museum, which in- 
cluded iron construction. A propo- 
sition to combine art instruction with 
the Oxford University course, imply- 
ing considerable expenditure by Mr. 
Ruskin, was made, but never accom- 
plished according to his ideas. 

1859 saw the completion of “Mod- 
ern Painters,” to which his father had 
been anxiously urging him, his father 
being then seventy-five. This famous 
book, almost synonymous with Rus- 
kin himself in the public mind at the 
time, had in the course of the seven- 
teen years of its writing outgrown its 
original purpose of upholding Tur- 
ner, who died nine years before its 
completion. The vehement author 
had become the experienced art stu- 
dent and more temperate philosopher 
of forty. He no longer regarded with 
complacency the extravagance of the 
early volumes, later editions of which 
show considerable emendations; and 
as time has passed he has indeed 
deprecated much of his first writing, 
and would willingly have let it go out 
of print. The perennial interest in 
“Modern Painters,” however, justifies 
quotation, due allowance being made 
for youthful preposterousness. This 
is the passage which startled the 
sober-minded, as well it might: 
“Turner, glorious in conception, un- 
fathomable in knowledge, solitary in 
power, with the elements waiting 
upon his will and the night and morn- 
ing obedient to his call, sent as a 
prophet of God to reveal to men the 


* A searching and luminous study of Ruskin’s social 
thought and influence has already appeared in the pages 
of this magazine, ‘‘ Carlyle and Ruskin and their Influ- 
ence on English Social Thought,’? by William Clarke, 
New ENGLaNp MaGazine, December, 1893.—EpiTor. 
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mysteries of his universe, standing 
like the great Angel of the Apoc- 
alypse clothed with a cloud and with 
a rainbow upon his head, and with 
the sun and stars given into his 
hand!” Again he wrote: “Let every 
work of his hand be a history of God 
and a lesson to men. Let each exer- 
tion of his mighty mind be both a 
hymn and a prophecy.” The artists 
revolted particularly from such pas- 
sages as these: “There is no test of 
our acquaintance with Nature so ab- 
solute and unfailing as the degree of 
admiration we feel for Turner’s paint- 
ing.” “The greatest painter of all 
time, he stands upon an eminence 
from which he looks back over the 
universe of God and forward over 
the generations of men.” No won- 
der that Turner complained: “He 
knows a great deal more about my 
pictures than I do. He puts things 
into my head and points out mean- 
ings in them I never thought of.” 
Later, in an unwonted strain, Ruskin 
unkindly called Caligula’s Bridge, 
the Temple of Jupiter, the Departure 
of Regulus and some other of Tur- 
ner’s paintings “nonsense pictures.” 
In 1855 Turner was “the only man 
who has ever given an entire tran- 
scription of the whole system of Na- 
ture”; but in 1858 Ruskin asserted 
that “nobody has ever painted heather 
vet, nor a rock spotted richly with 
mosses, nor gentians, nor Alpine 
roses, nor white oxalis in the woods, 
nor anemone nemorosa.. . every- 
thing has to be done yet.” 

But if “Modern Painters” is with- 
out parallel for its absolutism and in- 
consistencies, it is equally so for its 
poetical passages of description, 
which captivate the ear with melody, 
precluding all power of critical resist- 


ance. Here is an abstract from the 
chapter upon “The Mountain 
Gloom”: “The traveller on his 


happy journey, as his foot springs 
from the deep turf and strikes the 
pebbles gayly over the edge of the 
mountain road, sees with a glance of 
delight the clusters of nut-brown cot- 
tages that nestle among those sloping 
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orchards and glow beneath the 
boughs of the pines. Here it may 
well seem to him, if there be some- 
times hardship, there must be at 
least innocence and peace, fellowship 
of the human soul with Nature. It is 
not so; the wild goats that leap along 
those rocks have as much passion of 
joy in all the fair work of God as the 
men who toil among them”! In the 
chapter called “The Angel of the 
Sea” are these lines: “The floating 
clouds come leaning forward, one 
thrusting the other aside or on, im- 
patient, ponderous, independent, like 
globes of rock tossed by Titans—Ossa 
on Olympus—but hurled forward all 
in one wave of cloud, lava-cloud, 
whose throat is as a sepulchre. Fierce 
behind them rages the oblique wrath 
of the rain, white as ashes, dense as 
showers of driven steel; the pillars of 
it full of ghastly life; Rain-Furies 
shrieking as they fly; scourging as 
with whips of scorpions; the earth 
ringing and trembling under them, 
heaven wailing wildly, the trees 
stooped blindly down, covering their 
faces, quivering in every leaf with 
horror, ruin of their branches flying 
by them like black stubble.” Here is 
one of the passages which show Rus- 
kin’s delight in the skilful collocation 
of words quite apart from their sense, 
using them as the composer does his 
notes. There is really very little 
meaning in it, but it is instinct with 
music: “With what comparison shall 
we compare the Madonnas of 
Francia and Pinturicchio in whom 
the hues of the morning and the so- 
lemnity of the eve, the gladness in ac- 
complished promise and sorrow of 
the sword-pierced heart, are gathered 
into one human lamp of ineffable 
love? or with what the angel choirs of 
Angelico, with the flames on _ their 
white foreheads waving brighter as 
they move, and the sparkles stream- 
ing from their purple wings like the 
glitter of many suns upon a sounding 
sea, listening in the pauses of alter- 
nate song for the prolonging of the 
trumpet blast and the answering of 
psaltery and cymbal throughout the 
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endless deep and from all the star 
shores of heaven?” 

Mr. Ruskin’s rhetorical expedients 
are sometimes amusing. One of 
these is to change his standpoint in a 
twinkling, so that the reader, thinking 
himself an honored guest upon the 
rostrum, falls at once to the level of 
the mob, with contempt for his por- 
tion. For example: “If in our mo- 
ments of utter idleness or insipidity 
we turn to the sky, which of its phe- 
nomena do we speak of? One says it 
has been wet, and another that it has 
been windy, and another that it has 
been warm. Who among the whole 
chattering crowd can tell one of the 
forms and precipices of the chain of 
tall white mountains that girded the 
horizon at noon yesterday?” etc. Ob- 
serve the change from the first to the 
third person, from “we” to “chatter- 
ing crowd.” 

Of inconsistent or contradictory 
statement, a few instances will suffice. 
In a lecture on wood engraving are 
the words: “Fine metal engraving, 
like fine wood engraving, ignores 
light and shade, and, in a word, all 
good engraving whatever does so.” 
This is at least a novelty, inasmuch 
as the expression of light and shade 
is held to be the especial province of 
engraving. Again etching is styled 
an “indolent and blundering art,” 
though Ruskin himself practised it 
with great pains in illustrating “The 
Seven Lamps” and elsewhere, and 
though he calls Gérome’s etching of 
Louis XIV and Moliére “one of the 
completest pieces of skilful mechan- 
ism ever put on metal.” In the Ox- 
ford lectures he approves da Vinci’s 
shallow dictum that “the best paint- 
ing resembles Nature reflected in a 
glass.” In “Two Paths” he writes: 
“A looking-glass does not design; it 
receives and communicates indiscrim- 
inately all that passes before it. <A 
painter designs when he _ chooses 
some things and refuses others, ar- 
ranging all.” But in “Modern Paint- 
ers” he exhorts us to “go to Nature in 
all singleness of heart, and walk with 
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her laboriously and trustingly . 
rejecting nothing, selecting nothing, 
and scorning nothing.” Thus he 
equally approves and disapproves of 
the endeavor to paint as a mirror re- 
flects, commends choice and refusal 
on the part of the artist and also the 
rejection of nothing and selection of 
nothing. Moreover, if ever there was 
a painter who took liberties with na- 
ture, assuredly it was his exemplar, 
Turner, whose successive pictures of 
the same places were usually unrec- 
ognizable as such without their titles. 
In “The Stones of Venice” is this al- 
lusion to the Gothic style: “The old 
popular notion as far as it goes is per- 
fectly right, and can never be_ bet- 
tered. The most striking feature in 
all Gothic architecture is that it is 
composed of pointed arches.” But 
farther on he writes: “Pointed 
arches do not constitute Gothic, nor 
flying buttresses, nor grotesque 
sculpture.” But what shall we say of 
the theory of “the scarlet shadow,” 
thus advanced in “Modern Painters” 
“Turner’s most distinctive innovation 
as a colorist was his discovery of the 
scarlet shadow. There is a sunshine 
and that the purest, whose light is 
white and its shadows scarlet. This 
was the essentially offensive, incon- 
ceivable thing which could not be be- 
lieved in.” Mr. Hamerton says in his 
life of Turner: “You may watch and 
wait all your life long to see a natural 
object which is white in its lights and 
scarlet in its shadows, and you will 
never see it in this world”; and there 
is not a single artist who would say 
otherwise. 

Ruskin’s cotirse of life was in 1861 
varied by lecturing and by the pub- 
lication of two series of papers on so- 
cial questions, first in the Cornhill and 
then in Fraser’s Magazine, and both 
series untimely suspended because of 
their unpopularity. They were con- 
demned by the public, and, what was 
worse, they troubled Mr. Ruskin, the 
father, who was nearing his end, and 
who died in March, 1864. The in- 
scription on his tomb in Addington 
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church is unique for simplicity and 
directness. It records that “he was 
an entirely honest merchant, and his 
memory is to all who keep it, dear and 
helpful. His son, whom he loved to 
the uttermost and taught to speak 
truth, says this of him.” It may be 
noted here that a cheerful young 
cousin, Miss Agnew, went to live at 
Denmark Hill as Mrs. Ruskin’s com- 
panion, and after the latter’s death 
became,'as Mrs. Arthur Severn, Rus- 
kin’s trusted lieutenant and head of 
his household at Brantwood. 

In 1872 the two series of lectures 
referred to appeared in the volumes 
known as “Unto this Last” and 
“Munera Pulveris.” Notwithstand- 
ing its formidable title, taken from an 
ode of Horace, “Munera Pulveris” 
(Gifts of Dust) embodies a _ great 
ideal of social economy. Scouted 
by the tribe of Gradgrind sociol- 
ogists and being not in the least 
a text-book for schools, it is yet 
one of the most stirring appeals 
for a larger social life to be found 
anywhere. The Westminster Review 
declared that “the attack made upon 
the principles of political economy at 
once displays not only the weakness 
of Mr. Ruskin’s intellect and the ut- 
terly unscientific turn of his mind, but 
also a want of power in not seizing 
upon the real question at issue.” 
Granting that Mr. Ruskin’s mind is 
not scientific, his intellect and his 
power of penetrating to the most real 
questions—which are ethical—are 
enough to outweigh the opinions of 
many reviewers. His object, more- 
over, is to state principles, letting oth- 
ers apply them. He thus explains his 
point of view: “As domestic econ- 
omy regulates the acts and habits of 
a household, political economy reg- 
ulates those of a society or state with 
reference to the means of its main- 
tenance. Political economy is neither 
an art nor a science, but a system of 
conduct and legislation founded on 
the sciences, directing the arts, and 
impossible except under certain con- 
ditions of moral culture. The study 
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of what lately in England has been 
called political economy is in reality 
nothing more than the investigation 
of some accidental phenomena of 
modern commercial operations. 
It has no connection whatever with 
political economy as undertaken and 
treated by the great thinkers of past 
ages. . . . It is not their object to in- 
crease the numbers of a nation at cost 
of the common health and comfort, 
nor to increase indefinitely the com- 
fort of individuals by sacrifice of sur- 
rounding lives or possibilities of life. 
. . . Determine the noblest type of 
man, and aim simply at maintaining 
the largest possible number of persons 
of that class, and it will be found 
that the largest number of every 
healthy subordinate class must neces- 
sarily be produced also. . . . Neither 
with respect to things useful or use- 
less can man’s estimate of them alter 
their nature. Certain substances be- 
ing good for his food and others nox- 
ious to him, what he thinks or wishes 
respecting them can neither change 
nor prevent their power. If he eats 
corn, he will live; if nightshade, he 
will die. If he produce or make good 
and beautiful things,they will Recreate 
him [note the solemnity and weight 
of the word]; if bad and ugly things, 
they will ‘corrupt’ (or break in pieces) 
—that is, in the exact degree of their 
power, kill him. . . . Such being the 
everlasting law of human existence, 
the essential work of the political 
economist is to determine what are in 
reality useful or life-giving things and 
by what degrees and kinds of labor 
they are attainable and distributable.” 
In the following words, Mr. Rus- 
kin might be describing literally his 
own remarkable course: “The law of 
wise life is that the maker of money 
should also be the spender of it, and 
spend it approximately all, before he 
dies; so that his true ambition as an 
economist should be to die not as rich 
but as poor as possible.” Shall we 
not say, with a well known writer, 
that, instead of “weakness of intel- 
lect,” we see in “Munera Pulveris”’ 
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“the keenest sense of evil rampant, 
and honest desire to break a lance in 
destruction of it’’? 

The years from 1861 to 1871 were 
spent in even more varied activity, 
the scene of which was pretty equally 
divided between England, and Swit- 
zerland and Italy, the activity consist- 
ing in England of lectures and ad- 
dresses before all sorts of audiences, 
from workingmen to the Royal In- 
stitution of Architects, and from 
schoolgirls to the Woolwich Cadets, 
—these lectures in due course becom- 
ing books. On the Continent the 
time was occupied in gathering ma- 
terials and making drawings. In 
i869 the Slade Professorship of Art 
was established at Oxford and was 
offered to Mr. Ruskin, with a salary 
of £358 and the obligation to deliver 
twelve lectures a year. It was ac- 
cepted and filled by him, through two 
successive reélections, for nine years, 
his resignation due to ill health oc- 
curring in 1879. Once more, in 1883, 
he took the position, but not long af- 
ter again resigned, owing to the au- 
thorization of vivisection in the Ox- 
ford School of Physiology. His very 
first lecture was so crowded that the 
audience adjourned from the usual 
lecture room to Convocation Hall; 
and on the occasion of his last, some 
of his undergraduate hearers were 
forced to enter through the windows. 

lor his appearance and manner at 
the time of his first incumbency of 
this professorship, I am indebted to 
Mr. Collingwood. Reading for half 
an hour with an artificial cadence 
rhetorical passages from his manu- 
script, he went on to extemporize, 
aided by very dramatic and forcible 
gesticulation. His figure was rather 
tall and spare, not bent, as it became 
later. His dress was a spruce blue 
frock coat, showing a good deal of 
wristband and shirt collar, and dark 
trousers. He wore a blue stock and a 
long light gold watch chain. His 
thick brown hair was rather long, the 
eyebrows shaggy above flashing blue 
eyes, the whiskers lighter than the 
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hair. The upper part of the head 
showed deep and roomy, the nose 
broadly aquiline, the under lip being 
full and the mouth large. 

1871 was a significant year for Rus- 
kin. In the early part of it began the 
publication of the pamphlets issued at 
irregular periods under the title of 
“Fors Clavigera.” In April he caught 
cold sketching, and was dangerously 
ill at Matlock; and directly he recov- 
ered he bought five acres of land and 
an old cottage upon Coniston Water 
in the Lake Country, which has since 
been his home under the name of 
Brantwood. The last of the year, his 
mother died at the age of ninety, 
stanch and masterful to the last, and 
deeply regretted by her household. 

The first number of “Fors,” which 
was formally addressed to working- 
men, was mostly filled with a definition 
of the title, explained to mean the 
force, fortitude or fortune of the club- 
bearer, key-bearer or nail-bearer,— 
an explanation not very enlightening ; 
though for freshness, variety, curious 
information and imaginative flights, 
nothing of the author’s writing, ex- 
cept perhaps “Pretzrita,” surpasses 
it. In a single number | count up- 
wards of twenty topics touched upon, 
beginning with the announcement of 
his gift of £7,000 to St. George’s 
Guild, and ending with the hope that 
the sky may be “freed from the black- 
ness of the smoke of disobedience.” 

It was in the June number of 1877 
that, after mentioning Mr. Whistler 
by name, he said his pictures were not 
fit to be exhibited in the Grosvenor 
Gallery, adding: “I have seen and 
heard much of cockney independence 
before now, but never expected to 
hear a coxcomb ask two hundred 
guineas for flinging a pot of paint in 
the public’s face.” Mr. Whistler 
brought suit, and was awarded one 
farthing damages; but the costs, 
£ 387, were paid by public subscrip- 
tion, which probably was not antici- 
pated by the author of “The Gentle 
Art of making Enemies.” 

The Coniston estate, though un- 
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promising as to the cottage, which 
was damp and decayed, commanded 
a view of lake and mountains, and 
had in past times been a favorite re- 
sort of Wordsworth and of Tennyson. 
As the theatre of unobstructed sun- 
sets, it was for a nature lover beyond 
price, and the £1,500 it cost, adding 
£2,500 for its renewal, were not be- 
grudged. It was no fault of Mr. Rus- 
kin’s that he was not a landed propri- 
etor in Switzerland, having been in 
treaty at different times for an old 
castle and the summit of a mountain; 
he actually bought land in Chamouni, 
but resold it. Brantwood House, as 
it now appears, is roomy, comfortable 
and irregular, but not at all architect- 
ural, being stuccoed and having a 
Dorie porch and at least one Gothic 
window. In the case of an ordinary 
man,—recalling the reference in 
“Pretzrita” to “mean rows of cubic 
lodgings with Doric porches,”—this 
would seem surprising; but the fact 
is, the larger one’s imaginative power, 
the less one cares for material results 
for one’s self. So the artist labors for 
the realization of an idea, and, having 
done his best, cares but little for the 
immediate building, statue, picture or 
poem, having in his mind’s eye some- 
thing so much better. 

As one of the leading interests of 
Mr. Ruskin’s life, his Company of St. 
George should not be overlooked; 
and it may be noted that at the time 
of its foundation he also endowed a 
mastership of drawing at Oxford with 
a donation of £5,000. Mrs. Brown- 
ing refers to a letter written to her in 
1860 showing ‘a very despondent 
state about his work and life and the 
world;” and after this time his san- 
guine efforts to give England what he 
thought to be sound art, thwarted in 
various ways and ineffective through 
public inertia, yielded in a measure to 
a scheme for a community whose 
practice of applied arts, combined 
with right living amid suitable sur- 
roundings, should embody his vision 
of a working Utopia. Hence his ap- 
peal to workingmen and the gift to 


put his plan into operation, which ef- 
fort began to take form in 1875. It 
was to secure a sufficient membership 
of those who would pledge them- 
selves to certain rules prepared by 
Mr. Ruskin. They must be moral in 
life, willing to earn their living in ag- 
riculture, manufacturing or the arts, 
upon a cooperative basis, and to sub- 
scribe to a combined creed and rule 
of life, beginning with an acknowl- 
edgment of trust in the living God 
and including the promise to obey the 
laws of St. George’s Society and its 
masters, of whom Ruskin was the 
head. 

Land and buildings were secured, 
some within and some near Sheffield, 
a museum of a special sort was estab- 
lished, and a library and a farm of 
thirteen acres was stocked. It goes 
without saying that there were finan- 
cial troubles, disagreements and in- 
capacity, so that in course of time the 
farming came to an end. The capital 
fund, however, gradually doubled, 
schools and cottages benefited by the 
gifts and loans of the Guild, the mu- 
seum has been greatly enlarged, and 
is now admirably housed and cared 
for by the municipality of Sheffield, 
and the woollen mills of the Isle of 
Man and the Ruskin Linen Industry 
at Keswick are direct offshoots of the 
work of the Guild. 

Mr. Ruskin’s illnesses and the im- 
possibility of filling his place could 
not fail to check its operations, and 
his direct connection with it ceased 
years ago; but its influence has not 
ceased. The “Fors” publications re- 
corded from time to time the progress 
and financial condition of the Guild, 
in which, among other well known 
men, Sir Arthur Helps and Car- 
lyle were much interested. The 
latter from 1850 until his death 
showed much fellow feeling for Rus- 
kin, whom he called “the ethereal.” 
In addition to certain obvious Scot- 
tish traits, they had in common much 
of the‘ticonoclastic spirit which would 
make short work with every false 
god. 
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From 1864 to 1876 Mr. Ruskin had 
a business connection with the noted 
philanthropist, Miss Octavia Hill, 
once a student of his. She joined him 
in improving nine dwelling-houses 
which he owned in the poor part of 
London and wished to make comfort- 
able for humble tenants at a low rent- 
al, while making them yield a mod- 
erate return. She took them off his 
hands finally, owing to his wish not 
to retain them after his conversion to 
the belief that legal interest is some- 
times equivalent to usury. It is not 
generally known that, besides giving 
London an entertaining object lesson 
in street sweeping in 1872, Ruskin 
opened a retail tea shop in Padding- 
ton, into which he put an old family 
servant, named Harriet Tovey, who 
joined to the sale of sound teas that of 
coffee and sugar of good quality. Af- 
ter her death this also was sold to 
Miss Hill, having proved fairly prof- 
itable. The street sweeping episode 
consisted in the thorough cleaning of 
certain streets between the British 
Museum and St. Giles for a few days 
by Mr. Ruskin’s gardener and some 
assistants, to show what was possible 
in this way, Mr. Ruskin himself lead- 
ing off with a broom. Doubtless he 
had in his mind the well known lines 
of his favorite George Herbert, 
“Who sweeps a room as for Thy 
laws,” ete. Four years afterward, 
finding that the Oxford curriculum 
afforded no time for drawing instruc- 
tion and that even when he himself 
taught, not a score of scholars pre- 
sented themselves, he one day called 
upon some of the undergraduates, by 
way of alternative, to mend a bad bit 
of road near Oxford, to shame the 
road supervisors. Again he brought 
his gardener to the fore, ordered 
picks and shovels, studied stone- 
breaking, and accomplished his pur- 
pose. 

The years between 1875 and 1885 
were as compact with work as the 
previous decade, though interrupted 
by serious illness, probably some 
form of meningitis, attacks of which 
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occurred every two or three years, 
causing temporary mental disturb- 
ance and giving rise to repeated ru- 
mors of hopeless insanity. Absolute 
quiet and abstinence from all labor 
brought comparative health. After 
one of these illnesses at Assisi he be- 
came intimate with some of the con- 
vent brothers there and dreamed of a 
life of Franciscan renunciation, but 
awakened from it in Sicily, where, en- 
countering General di Cesnola, he 
contributed offhand £1,000 for the 
purchase of Cypriote pottery. Pres- 
ently, on his return to England, we 
find him lecturing upon Botticelli at 
Eton, “with a beauty of expression, 
sweetness of voice and elegance in 
imagery,” we read, “which defy the 
utmost efforts of the pen.” He also 
continued his Oxford lectures, and 
took occasion respectfully to decline 
the gold medal of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, on the ground 
of the futility of his efforts to im- 
prove national architecture and _ his 
lack of sympathy with its contempo- 
rary manifestations. If any man ever 
showed “the courage of his convic- 
tions,” Ruskin is that man. His rea- 
son for refusing the architects’ medal 
is only one illustration of it. Two let- 
ters, written under very different cir- 
cumstances, afford others. One of 
these is the famous reply to an appeal 
to assist in the payment of a debt 
upon an evangelical chapel built of 
iron, at Richmond. He said among 
other things to those who made this 
appeal: “Don’t get into debt. Starve 
and go to heaven, but don’t borrow. 
Pious people building churches they 
can’t pay for are the most detestable 
nonsense to me. Of all manner of 
churches thus idiotically built, iron 
churches are the damnablest to me. 
Of all sorts of believers, your modern 
English Evangelical sect is the most 
absurd, which they might very easily 
have found from my books.” Evi- 
dently no money accompanied this 
communication; yet the story goes 
that the letter itself was disposed of 
for a considerable sum, which pre- 
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sumably went to diminish the debt, 
and that when he heard of it Ruskin 
was not without a sense of grim 
amusement. 

The other letter was penned on the 
spur of the moment, after reading in a 
newspaper the story of a poor girl 
who, nearly murdered by a villanous 
lover, on her recovery entered into 
recognizances under a penalty of £40 
to prosecute him, but, because she 
loved much, refused to do so and 
went to jail. Mr. Ruskin wrote to the 
editor, enclosing his check for the 
amount needed, saying, “Except in 
‘Gil Blas’ I never read of anything 
Astrzean on the earth so perfect as the 
story in your fourth article,’—add- 
ing, in the spirit of the Good Samari- 
tan, that if more money were re- 
quired, the impulsive public must be 
informed. These examples of cour- 
age and promptness of conviction 
might easily be multiplied. 

At Manchester (not at Oxford) he 
thus characterized the crying sin of 
commercialism, reproaching his hear- 
ers with thinking it fair to use 
“breadth and sweep of sight to gather 
some branch of the commerce of the 
country into one great cobweb,” of 
which one man “is to be the central 
spider, making every thread vibrate 
with the points of his claws, and com- 
manding every avenue with the facets 
of his eyes.”” And, however absurd in 
one aspect, how admirable was the 
pluck of the youth of twenty-two, 
who in the teeth of all England main- 
tained the superiority of Turner to all 
the gods of its artistic idolatry, and 
carried his point. 

In 1878 Mr. Ruskin was requested 
to visit Windsor Castle to see Prince 
Leopold, then an invalid, whose gen- 
tle and high-minded nature he greatly 
admired. Thence he went to Hawar- 
den, and as one result, apologized in 
the next number of “Fors” for having 
misjudged Mr. Gladstone in a former 
issue, and on the occasion of its re- 
printing erased the allusion to him, 
but left a blank space and inserted a 
confession of “rash judgment.” This 
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same year, he being dangerously ill at 
Brantwood, public prayer was offered 
for him not only in England, but at 
least in one Italian church by a Ro- 
man Catholic priest. His convales- 
cence was signalized by the present to 
him by many friends of Turner’s pic- 
ture of the Spliigen, long desired and 
once offered to his father, but later 
unattainable. 

After an interval of six years, he 
visited the Continent for the last time 
in 1888, returning to Brantwood 
neither strengthened nor refreshed as 
heretofore, and it was two years be- 
fore he was restored to any degree of 
activity. From then until now, 
guarded and tended by his adopted 
daughter, Mrs. Severn, who with her 
husband* and children form his 
household, he has by degrees with- 
drawn from direct contact with the 
world, and its affairs. 

In encyclopedias Mr. Ruskin ranks 
as art critic, as he does in the general 
estimation; but it is not in this ca- 
pacity, I believe, that he deserves or 
is likely to be most regarded. [or 
the ordinary functions of a critic he is 
too impulsive, too illogical. Rather 
will he be gratefully remembered as 
the poet of Beauty, and the inspired 
preacher of Art, who, despising the 
windy twaddle of connoisseurship, 
not only told men to go to Nature 
and to Art, using their own brains 
and eyes, but practised that which he 
preached, well if not always wisely. 
If it is his misfortune that the light 
that never was on sea or land has 
sometimes made it impossible for him 
to see as others do, it is his good for- 
tune never to have cared to labor for 
fame or profit. He has passionately 
desired to make visible the beauty of 
the world, to discriminate between 
true and false beauty, between good 
and bad art, even while the prosper- 
ous were too much puffed up and the 
poor too cast down to seriously heed 
him,—holding that beauty is one of 
the words by which men are intended 


* Mr, Severn is an artist, the son of Keats’s well known 
artist friend. 
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to live as well as by bread. Grad- 
ually he was led to the conclusion 
that social rottenness must account 
for the divorce of beauty from daily 
life, and after 1860 he sought more 
through philanthropy to amend so- 
cial conditions. He went on teaching 
and lecturing, especially to the young 
and to workingmen, lent a hand to 
improving the homes of the poor, es- 


tablished St. George’s Guild, and fos- 
tered industries, scattering his “Fors” 
leaflets throughout England, not for- 
getting art, but not making it pre- 
dominant as in the past. This may be 
held to be a turning point in his life, 
his life becoming yet more fruitful 
through the pursuit of the largest 
ends, the pursuit of the general in the 
particular, and through recognition 
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of the interdependence - of- all —best 
things. Very extraordinary is the 
change from the_half spoiled dilet- 
tante of 1843 to the man who discred- 
ited dilettanteism,—even learning 
carpentry, house-painting and ma- 
sonry,—to the toiler in the National 
Gallery, the night school teacher of 
1854, the founder of St. George’s 
Guild; from him who once spent a 
year’s income for a Turner, yet in a 
single year gave £27,000 in benev- 
olence; who spent his whole inherit- 
ance of £200,000 in public spirited 
undertakings, and but for the general 
eagerness to read his marvellous 
words to-day might be living like the 
fowls of the air. 

Ruskin can hardly be counted an 
artist according to present technical 
standards; yet as an amateur he 
stands alone. Hundreds of drawings 
in Cambridge, Oxford, Brantwood 
and elsewhere testify to such refined 
and literal drawing as few profes- 
sional artists can compass. It is not 
a little remarkable that, while Mr. 
Ruskin more than any other has pre- 
pared the way for modern realism and 
has been roundly berated as an incor- 
rigible visionary, he long ago pro- 
claimed Impressionism in good set 
terms, praising the painter of invent- 
ive power, “who gives, instead of act- 
ual facts, the impressions made on his 
mind.” Something like one hundred 
and forty titles, some of them cover- 
ing a series or collection, make up his 
literary production, not counting let- 
ters, catalogues and unpublished lec- 
tures and papers. If he does not rank 
as a scientific geologist and mineralo- 
gist, it is not for want of zeal or 
study; and we have seen that his ca- 
reer as a lecturer was as arduous as 
it has been famous. 

Mr. Ruskin’s immense activity pre- 
cludes the question: What has he at- 
tempted? What he has done has 
been nothing less than to arouse the 
English-speaking race to the living 
force, the spiritual power of God’s 
beauty and man’s best art—one and 
the same—and the supremacy of the 


soul of art-over its sometimes flimsy 
and always changeful body ; for “Soui 
is form and doth the body make!” [ 
have frankly referred to his well 
known eccentricities; they are only 
the accidents of a noble personality, 
originating in who can tell what ob- 
scure inheritance. The actual Ruskin 
is far from being “the savage Ruskin” 
who “sticks his tusk in,” of Punch’s 
jocose lines. Something of a wag, 
sometimes a playful trifler in prose 
and verse, the especial friend of 
young people and animals, adored by 
his dependents, one whose familiar 
passages carry with them a comfort- 
able sense of nearness, he has never- 
theless borne in places the repu- 
tation of a mere combatant and 
sitter in the seat of the  scorn- 
ful. A _ recent visitor to Brant- 
wood tells us that his present aspect, 
with his thick gray locks, shaggy 
brows and beard sweeping over 
the breast, reminds one of Michael 
Angelo’s prophets in the Sistine 
Chapel, and that, while clear in 
mind except for lapses of memory, 
with no sign of- organic failure, 
he in a measure dwells apart, know- 
ing his labors completed, the ac- 
count of his stewardship closed, and 
the day not far off when it shall be re- 
quired of him. With his abhorrence 
of the sordid spirit which threatens to 
convert the world’s great cities into 
hideous caverns of roaring traffic, 
devastates the wilderness, and attacks 
the very fastnesses of nature, it may 
well be that he wistfully anticipates 
the things which eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, nor the heart of man 
conceived. His exquisite paraphrase of 
Tennyson’s lines suggests it: “When 
the time comes for us to wake out of 
the world’s sleep, why should it be 
otherwise than out of the dreams of 
night? Singing of birds, first broken 
and low, as—not to dying eyes but 
eyes that wake to life—the casement 
slowly grows a glimmering square, 
and then the gray and then the rose 
of dawn, and last the light whose go- 
ing forth is to the ends of Heaven!” 
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morning radiant in the sunlight 

of June are the dimpled hills of 
Bow. Sheltered among them where 
the hemlock woods arch from east to 
west, fringing the horizon, about three 
miles south of Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, is a little village that forty years 
ago was known simply as Bow. Few 
thought very much about Bow in 
those days, or about the old gray 
farmhouse crowning one of the knolls 
that outline the southern skies. The 
Baker homestead was a large, neat, 
well kept farm, and the long rambling 
roadway thither was best known to 
the immediate friends of the house- 
hold or the neighboring farm folks. 
Pembroke, a brave little town on the 
left bank of the Merrimack, was little 
more than a rustic hamlet then, stand- 
ing like a watchful picket on guard; 
and the old south postroad from Man- 
chester brought an occasional guest 
through the fragrant woods. 

History as yet had made little im- 
press on these peaceful scenes. The 
little girl who has lived to draw a mil- 
lion followers into loving accord with 
the Bible as she sees it was simply the 
bright, frail child of a much respected 
New England family; and the pages 
of her now famous book, “Science and 
Health, with Key to the Scriptures,” the 
text-book throughout the world of this 
large and flourishing denomination, 
whose origin and growth in New 
England make it a subject for treat- 
ment in this NEw ENGLAND Mac- 
AZINE, were unwritten. To-day these 
fair Bow hills not only frame a picture 
of great intrinsic charm, but surround 
a nucleus of vital interest to thou- 
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sands,—the birthplace and the present 
home of a great religious leader and 
an author of distinguished merit and 
success. Hundreds have come in re- 
cent years from all parts of the Union 
and many from abroad to look upon 
the spot so closely associated with 
their revered leader. It is no longer 
an unusual thing, especially in sum- 
mer, for the good people of Concord 
to witness the arrival of small com- 
panies of Christian Scientists, who 
divide their brief sojourn between de- 
votional services in the little church 
of the denomination and drives and 
walks about the scenes of Mrs. Eddy’s 
childhood. The power of this wom- 
an’s written words and the force of 
her character, declare these hundreds, 
with a simplicity of faith which is re- 
freshing amid the scepticism of the 
century, are levers which are lifting 
great sections of humanity from infi- 
delity to practical Christianity. 

The road to Bow hills follows the 
trend of the river south through 
stretches of open farm country and 
cool pine woods. To the right of the 
river, beyond Robinson’s Road and 
nearly opposite the town of Pem- 
broke, it takes a westerly turn, over- 
arched here and there with oaks, 
beeches and maples, and bordered 
with great brakes and pungent young 
hemlocks. Broad views of the valley 
of the Merrimack, as it winds from its 
far-away source, and of the White 
Mountains to the north unfold in 
splendid panorama along the way. 
From these strong scenic features of 
the Granite State, just where the hills 
arch to the west, a dip in the road 
brings into unobtrusive prominence, 
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MRS. ELIZABETH DUNCAN BAKER. 


about a hundred yards ahead, a few 
weather stained farm buildings in 
varying stages of staunchness. 

Here originally stood the house in 
which Mary Baker was born. It 
crowned a hill commanding one of 
the finest views of the Merrimack 
River in the vicinity of Concord. 
The estate belonged to the girl’s 
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MARK BAKER. 


grandfather, Joseph Baker, who came 
to America from England with his 
wife, Marion McNeil Baker, not many 
years prior to the Revolution. It 
comprised a homestead and farm of 
some five hundred acres of richly cul- 
tivated land. The homestead was in- 
herited by her father, Mark Baker ; and 
as an enduring witness to the indus- 


Copyrighted March 3, 1899, by Milton French, and used by permission. 


THE OLD BAKER HOMESTEAD, THE BIRTHPLACE OF MRS. EDDY. 
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try of those days stands a length of 
stone wall some three feet wide, built 
by him. This wall might not inap- 
propriately belong to that historic 
stone structure, the old Vail’s Gate, 
adjacent to the picturesque headquar- 
ters near Cornwall-on-Hudson of 
General Henry Knox, a relative of 
Mark Baker’s father, which to-day 
stands a visible memorial of the gal- 


hold privileges, and the needy ever 
welcome.” 

The Bakers were of stout English 
and Scotch ancestry, and had many re- 
nowned forefathers. They numbered 
among their American branches sev- 
eral distinguished generals and polit- 
ical leaders. It is said of this whole 
family that they were unusually tal- 
ented. Mary, the youngest of six, was 





MRS. MARY BAKER-EDDY. 


lant general’s valued services to his 
country. 

Of Mrs. Eddy’s childhood’s garden 
but a memory remains. A few fruit 
and shade trees have outlasted the 
changes of a half century, to tell 
silently of the homestead’s former dig- 
nity. She speaks of her childhood’s 
home as “one with the open hand, the 
clergy being accorded special house- 


a delicate and beautiful child, and 
peculiarly apt as a scholar. She 
seemed to know intuitively and to 
need little teaching. The Bakers were 
known as people of the highest char- 
acter, and many a tribute has been 
paid to the mother, Abagail Ambrose 
Baker, as a vital Christian. The entire 
family were devoted to the child 
Mary. 
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upland that sheltered the 
author’s youth, reaching 
out across the valley to her 
present beautiful home, 
foreshadow spiritual events 
whose birth is heralded in 
simplicity by the quiet 
charm of pastoral peace. 
To the thousands who fo!- 
low her to-day, a deep 
significance hallows this 
humble birthplace of their 
leader. 

There is a longer, wilder 
road than the graceful 
river drive, that one can 
take back to Concord. 
This one runs roughshod 
over the country-side, up 
and down sharp hills, and 
winding round quick 
curves. On one of the 
heights near Bow, com- 
manding a fine view of the 
hills and valley, once stood 
the small red schoolhouse 








THE OLD NORTH CHURCH, CONCORD,—MRS. 


EDDY’S CHILDHOOD CHURCH. 

Environed still by largeness of per- 
spective to the north, in the south by 
thickets of oak, pine and hemlock, 
whose sturdy characteristics find ex- 
pression in the nature of the sons and 
daughters of northern New England, 
might not a prophecy point from the 
staunch simplicity of the old Bow 
homestead to the tower of Pleasant 
View above the ‘valley beyond, from 
which the venerable discoverer of 
Christian Science surveys a field of 
labor covering now every state in the 
Union and many of the larger cities of 
Europe and the Orient? To the trav- 
eller bound north to New Hamp- 
shire’s beautiful lake lands, giving 
promise of loftier grandeur beyond, 
waymarked by memorials of those 
rugged events of historical import 
just visible in the dimness of distance 
called time,—to such a one, the sym- 
pathetic recorder of human weal, 
prophet, historian or poet, these smil- 
ing undulations of thicket, vale and 


where little Mary Baker 
attended school when four 
or five years old. She tells of a game 





THE FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
TILTON. 
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MRS. EDDY’S LYNN HOME. 
played by the little ones at this 
time;—how they separated them- 
selves into groups and confided to- 
gether what they would do when they 
were grown up. When it came her 
turn to answer the question, she 
would say decisively, “Write a book ;” 
and no amount of disapproval from 
her playmates, who thought this a 
very stupid ambition, could make her 
change this decision. 
Much of her success 
as an author is cer- 
tainly attributable to 
the condition of the 
preparatory period of 
her life. Among the 
deepest influences 
brought to bear upon 
her early life were the 
deep piety manifested 
in her mother, at 
whose side she was is) 
childhood encouraged 
to an earnest study 
of the Scriptures, and the whole- 
some simplicity of New England 
home life in the country, exempt 
from much that is so artificial and 
so cramping in the circumstances of 
a city. These were powerful factors 
in moulding her moral and spiritual 
nature. To these beneficent influ- 
ences she has paid loving tribute in 
both prose and verse, and it is the 
same nature, strengthened through 


long years of prayer, devout study 
of the Bible, and an unchanging 
‘faith in God throughout the vicis- 
situdes of human experience, that 
gives the tone to all which flows 
from her pen. Whatever value 
one may place on the doctrines of 
Christian Science, no one who 
knows the character of the dis- 
coverer can fail to admire that as 
a noble product of New England 
soil, whose influence is wholesome 
and elevating to those who come 
within its sphere. 

Of her childhood studies Mrs. 
Eddy says, in her work “In- 
trospection and Retrospection” : 
“At ten years of age I was as 
familiar with Lindley Murray’s gram- 
mar as [ was with the West- 
minster Catechism; and the latter 
I had to repeat every Sunday. My 
favorite studies were natural philoso- 
phy, logic, and moral science; and to 
my brother’—Hon. Albert Baker, 
now deceased, a Boston barrister and 
congressman from New Hampshire— 





RED ROCK, LYNN. 


“TI was indebted for lessons in the 
ancient tongues, Hebrew, Greek and 
Latin.” 

Connected with these early days,and 
dear to the heart of Mrs. Eddy’s fol- 
lowers is a certain superb elm tree in 
Concord, which once stood in front of 
the Congregational church which the 
Bakers attended. A great and solemn 
day was the Sabbath of the past gen- 
eration; and we can picture the seri- 
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ous driving in from Bow to the two 
services and the two sermons in the 
littlé church, long since gone, whose 
only memorial left is the small grave- 
yard. Under the elm the Sunday 
dinner was eaten; and many families 
of six children -each could have found 
summer shade under the great tree. 
Twenty-one feet in circumference at 
its base, with graceful boughs and 
luxuriant foliage, it stands a noble 





HOUSE ON NORTH STATE STREET, CONCORD,—MRS. EDDY’S 


FIRST CONCORD HOME. 


sentinel to-day, pointed out with pride 
by the good people of Concord. The 
old North Church has given place to a 
schoolhouse; and still the children 
play on the Green, where the moth- 
erly portals of the older building wel- 
comed the fragile child, all uncon- 
scious of her future fame. 

Mrs. Eddy’s young womanhood 
was spent in the picturesque town of 
Tilton, New Hampshire, to which she 


afterwards returned as a widow. The 
parental home in Tilton was one of the 
substantial residences of that town; 
and when Mrs. Eddy last saw it, about 
1890, it occupied its original pleasing 
site where it still stands, among the 
fine old trees and shaded streets of 
Tilton. In it her own interesting room 
remains intact. In this upper square 
chamber, containing two windows 
that faced east, the youhg writer 
did much zealous study- 
ing. Like the room in 
which she was born at 
Bow, it still retains an at- 
mosphere of simplicity 
characteristic of herself. 
The few old inhabitants of 
Tilton remember Mary 
Baker, and speak of her as 
“handsome as a picture.” 
The fine face was set in an 
abundance of curly dark 
hair, and her luminous 
blue eyes and delicate com- 
plexion won for her many 
admirers. From a near 
relative I learned that she 
was a great social favorite 
on account of her lovable 
disposition as well as her 
brilliant mind. A gentle- 
man who went to school 
with her in Tilton grew 
meditative at the mention 
of his boyhood associa- 
tions, and spoke of Mary 
3aker’s beauty in this 
wise: “Oh, but there were 
fine-looking girls in Til- 
ton!—and wasn’t Mary 
Baker one of them?” 

In the vestry of the old Congrega- 
tional meeting-house is a portrait of 
Dr. Enoch Courser, of the Sanborn- 
ton Bridge Academy, from whom she 
received much of her earlier educa- 
tion. The old academy has been con- 
verted.into a mill and taken from its 
primitive place; and with it disappears 
almost the last trace of Mrs. Eddy’s 
schoolgirl days. On the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of this church, observed 
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OLD ELM TREE ON CHURCH GREEN, CONCORD. 


at Tilton in July, 1897, Mrs. Eddy, in 
response to an invitation to be present, 
sent the following letter, which was 
read to the assembled congregation: 

“To the Congregational Church of 

Northfield and Tilton, New Hamp- 

shire. 

“Beloved Brethren:—Your card of 
invitation to the celebration of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of your 
church was gratefully received. Few 
earthly things could give me more 
pleasure ; but preéen- 
gagements make it 
impractical at this 
time. 

“The history of 
your church is to 
me one of thrilling 
interest, replete with 
tender tones of my 
childhood days, 
that, illustrated in 
light and shade and 
pencilled by the 
finger of God, have 
grown into full- 
orbed beauty and 
strength. 

“Under the min- 


ear | ful 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE HALL, CONCORD. 


istry of one of the first pastors of 
your church, the Rev. Enoch 
Courser, I took my first feeble 
footsteps side by side with my 
revered parents and the fathers and 
mothers of this church. Rever- 
ently I remember those solemn 
obligations which I so early as- 
sumed, and my daily prayers, then 
and now, were and are to live a 
Christian life. My pastor said I 
was the youngest communicant 
that your church had then re- 
ceived. 

“T recall with tenderness the 
smile of old Deacon Abbott at the 
close of preparatory lecture, and 
the pious prophecies and promises 
to pray for their church child. Nor 
do I doubt for a moment that those 
precious prayers have availed 
much. Many of the members of 
this church have gone home; I am 
yet a pilgrim, with sandals on and face 
turned thitherward. All who have 
part in the merits of Christ or the 
Truth of salvation are working, watch- 
ing and praying here for more unity 
and love and for the communion here- 
after with saints and angels. 

“May the God of our fathers con- 
tinue to bless this church. 

“Yours in love, 
“Mary BAKER Eppy.” 
In 1843 Mrs. Eddy was united in 
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marriage to Colonel George Wash- 
ington Glover, at her home in Tilton; 
and the Colonel and his bride went to 
Wilmington, thence to Charleston, 
South Carolina, his home. They had 
been married a little less than a year 
when Colonel Glover died, and she re- 
turned to her parents in the North, 
remaining with them until after the 
birth of her babe, the death of her 
mother and her father’s second mar- 
riage to Elizabeth Patterson Duncan, 
when she removed to Massachusetts. 

In a two-story brown 
house on Broad Street, in 
Lynn, Massachusetts, owned 
by Mrs. Eddy, where one 
can look through a neigh- 
boring avenue over a broad 
sweep of the Atlantic, and 


e 


CONCORD. 

where all the immediate surround- 
ings are quiet and simple, much 
of the writing of “Science and 
Health, with Key to the Scriptures,” 
was done in 1875. One chapter of 
this unique work, destined to such 
wide celebrity, was entitled “The 
Science of Man,” and was first issued 
in pamphlet form. The first review of 
it said in substance that none but a 
fool or a woman would have written 
this book, but that it was safe enough 
as no one would ever read it ; the work 


MOTHER’S ROOM IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE HALL, 


has now reached a circulation of al- 
most two hundred thousand copies. 
A few blocks distant on Broad 
Street, in the shade of handsome elms, 
stands an inconspicuous two-story 
house with vine-covered porches. 
After the publication of “Science and 
Health,” Mrs. Eddy purchased this 
house; and in the west room, under a 
small dormer window, she revised the 
first edition, which had been spoiled by 
the printer. The room was modestly 
furnished, with a plain deal table, and 












THE READING ROOM. 


an old-fashioned haircloth 
rocker in which the book 
was originally written. 
From a southern window 
one could look out over a 
bit of garden toward the 
sea. 
Previous to this time 

Mrs. Eddy’s fame began, 
in what then seetned to the world an 
absurd notoriety, following close 
upon a remarkable incident which 
shaped her future life. They who 
marvel at her influence, the large 
church of fifteen thousand members, 
and her great following, would find in 
her life at Lynn much of the founda- 
tion of her power. One Friday night, 
on her way to a missionary meeting 
in church, accompanied by her hus- 
band, Mrs. Eddy fell on the ice, and 
was considered hopelessly injured. 
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From a near relative I learned that she 
was taken from the ground to her bed, 
and that, on the day that she was 
given up to die by her physicians, 
clergyman and family, she called for 
her Testament and requested to be left 
alone. This relative asserts that, after 
reading one of the promises in Mat- 
thew and entering into fervent prayer, 
she was restored. So great was the 
shock of this sudden transition from 
her apparent dying condition to life 
and strength, that a member of the 
household fainted. 

Mrs. Eddy now withdrew from so- 
ciety, devoting her entire time to the 
study of the Bible, to find a principle 
explaining her experience of healing. 
During this secluded period she be- 
gan to put into practice what had been 
discovered during her recupération; 
and her residence 
on Broad Street 
soon became a 
centre for the stu- 
dents of her writ- 
ings, now begun, 
which were first 
distributed among 
them in a friendly 
rather than in a 
professional man- 
ner. 

The second se- 
cret of her present 
prominence was 
her personal suc- 
cess in healing. 
Old residents of 
Lynn testify to 
what, to the unin- 
tructed, seem 
marvels. A lady 
who had lived in 
Lynn all her life- 
time told me of 
cures performed 
by Mrs. Eddy, § 
which had come 
under her per- 
sonal observa- 
tion, one being a 
remarkable case 
of painless child- 













birth. Another lady witnessed to 
the instantaneous healing of blood 
poisoning and a dangerous form of 
croup. The former spoke feelingly 
of Mrs. Eddy’s remarkable elo- 
quence in addressing her followers 
and of the intense interest attaching to 
these early explanations of mind-heal- 
ing. She is said, in Lynn, to have 
been still a remarkably beautiful 
woman; yet a portrait we have seen, 
taken about 1866, is far inferior in 
beauty to her later ones, or to her 
present living features. 

Atier her recovery Mrs. Eddy was 
a great walker, and she was often seen 
wending her way to the picturesque 
point opposite Nahant known as Red 
Rock, here to refresh herself during 
the long weeks devoted to the writing 
of her book. She lived in Lynn dur- 
ing some seven years, and 
here opened the first Home 
for Indigent Students and 
taught her first pupil. She 
was united in marriage by 
Rev. Samuel Barrett Stewart 
of Lynn in 1877, to Dr. Asa 
Gilbert Eddy. Dr. Eddy 
died in 1882, soon after 
the opening by Mrs. Eddy 


“Daughter of Zion. awake from thy sadness, 
- Awake! for thy foes shall oppress thee no more! 
Bright ver thehills dawns the day-star of gladness, 


Arise! for the night of thy sorrow is o'er” 


HYMNAL VERSE ON THE WALLS OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE HALL, 


CONCORD. 
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PLEASANT VIEW, THE HOME OF MRS. EDDY AT CONCORD.* 


of her Metaphysical College in 
Boston. In 1889 she deeded to 
her church land in Boston valued 
then at $20,000 and to this church, 
chartered in 1879, known as the 
Mother Church of the denomination, 
she has presented the official or- 
gan of the society, The Christian Sci- 
ence Journal. The increase in her work 
led to her removal from Lynn to Bos- 
ton. Her life here centred chiefly 
around the college, then in a building 
leased by her on Columbus Avenue, 
in which, during some seven years, 
she taught about five thousand stu- 
dents. 

In 1889 Mrs. Eddy, removing from 
Boston, took up her residence in Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, purchasing the 
estate known as Pleasant View. Dur- 
ing the remodelling of the commodi- 
ous modern house now occupied by 
her, she leased for three years the 
colonial residence at the corner of 


* The illustrations of Pleasant View, of Mrs. Eddy’s 
private room, the pond, and south from the veranda, are 
taken from the book, “ Pleasant View.” Published by J. 
S. Gilman and H. E. Carlton. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 





North State and Pittman streets, 
where she revised the fiftieth edition 
of “Science and Health.” 

Pleasant View stands in one hun- 
dred acres of carefully cultivated 
ground on the brow of one of the 
southwestern hill-slopes of Concord, 
about a mile out, though within the 
city limits. As one drives out by way 
of Pleasant or School Street, shaded 
avenues that wind over the western 
hills into a fine boulevard, the recent 
gift of Mrs. Eddy to the city, the ap- 
propriateness of the name of her home 
becomes apparent. From the boule- 
vard to the White Farm road in the 
valley, and from the valley to Bow in 
the distance, is a view over hills and 
meadows of surpassing loveliness. No 
effort has been made at Pleasant View 
at landscape effects, though few home 
sites are richer in natural effective- 
ness. Above acres of waving grasses 
and long lines of fine old orchard 
trees, from rose garden, lawns and 
shrubbery to a copse of pine and hem- 
locks in the valley, then on over a 
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THE 
vista of village-dotted hills and dusky 
river-banks framed in the purple 
shadow of distant mountains, the 
scene is beautiful indeed, and its deep- 
est note is peace. The enchantment 
of these broad perspectives com- 
mingles with the charm of old-fash- 
ioned flowers and the scent of freshly 
mown hay, orchard sweetness, and all 
the restfulness of a quiet home. The 
air is redolent of pines that fringe 
the lawns, and daisies, buttercups and 
clover in the fields beyond ; more than 
a hundred apple trees outline the 
meadows, sending up their fragrance 
to mingle with that of beds of lilies, 
sweet peas and alyssum, hyacinths 
and a profusion of simple home flow- 





MRS. EDDY’S STUDY AT PLEASANT VIEW. 


POND ON 
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THE GROUNDS. 


ers plentiful in New England. An 
indefinable sense of stillness broods 
over these broad acres as gentle as the 
morning breeze which lifts the head of 
the bending grasses. Beyond, a trim 
hedge, hothouses on the farm and neat 
barns and stables appeal to one’s sense 
of symmetry in the rounding out of 
a prosperous homestead. Above a 
spring, a windmill supplies water for 
an artistic bit of pond in the valley; 
and a somewhat merry contrast to the 
author’s busy and serious days is a 
little cedar skiff, in a gay dress of 
crimson plush and silken awnings, 
moored in an ornamental boathouse, 
—the gift of some of her followers. 
A neat walk winds from the valley to 
the broad verandas 
that are arched in 
woodbine. A 
wealth of color 
everywhere greets 
the eyes. Arbors 
shaded in clematis 
and roses dot the 
lawns in the fore- 
ground; and mid- 
way is a young elm 
planted by the 
author herself. To 
the right, in front 
of the tower, a 
bronze _ fountain 
sends up its re- 
freshing spray 
to the summer 
warmth. On the 
western slope of 
the grounds, be- 
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LOOKING SOUTH FROM THE VERANDA OF PLEASANT VIEW. 








yond the tamarax shrubs 
and tall catalpas, beds of 
mignonette, petunias and 
roses vie in sweetness 
with the honeysuckle 
that winds above the 
window ledges. From 
the clean-cut driveways 
to the grape and rasp- 
berry border heading 
the orchard, all is order 
and simplicity, and there 
is a nice blending of the 
practical with the lovely, 
never wanting in the 
author’s environment. 
Mrs. Eddy’s pets are four 
horses and the goldfish 
in the fountain. All 
know her voice, and a 
word serves to show the 
fondness alike of great 
and small for the nature 
whose every impulse ‘s 
kindness. 

But life at Pleasant 
View is not a leisurely 
existence. Within and 
without, all denotes sys- 
tematic industry. Con- 
stant contributions to 
the various publications 
of the denomination, a 
voluminous correspond- 
ence and ceaseless deeds 
of benevolence through- 
out the ranks of Chris- 
tian Science require 
more than _ desultory 
meditation. One secret 
of the vast amount of 
work that this one 
woman accomplishes is 
the clockwork precision 
and promptness’ with 
which her domestic af- 
fairs are regulated. Her 
servants are devoted to 
her and speak tenderly 
of her unselfish and con- 
secrated life. Her 
thoughtfulness of their 
comfort is witnessed by 
many daily acts of kind- 
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ness which her 
life is never too 
busy to include. 
Under great 
pressure of work 
she halts to order 
that lemonade be 
sent out to the 
workers in her 
fields, or in cold 
weather a cheer- 
ing jug of hot 
coffee. The flag 
that flies from 
Pleasant View on 
national occa- 
sins bears witness 
to her patriotism. 

Frequently, 
during all seasons 
of the year, her 
carriage stops be- 
fore the little church known as Chris- 
tian Science Hall, at the corner of 
North State and School streets, in 
which the local congregation worship. 
Occasionally she alights to give hear- 
ing to her students and followers, or 
counsel concerning the work. One of 
the striking features of the interior 
decoration of this little hall is a seven- 
pointed gold star on the blue walls, 
beneath which is inscribed in gilt let- 
tering this comforting verse: 


MOTHER’S ROOM 


“Daughter of Zion, awake from thy sad- 
ness; 





CHRISTIAN SCIENCE CHURCH, WHITE MOUNTAINS. 





IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE CHURCH, BOSTON. 


Awake, for thy foes shall oppress thee 
no more; 
Bright o’er thy hills dawns the day-star 
ef gladness; 
Awake, for the night of thy sorrow is 
o’er.” 


During the erection of the building, 
which provides a temporary home of 
worship for the congregation, and 
while pondering the selection of help- 
ful texts for its walls, this beautiful 
verse in the old hymn-book from 
which she sang as a child came to 
mind. 

Mrs. Eddy is to-day a woman of re- 

markable pres- 

, ence. Few who 

“- have seen her for- 

get the impres- 
sion of com- 
mingled grace 
and peacefulness 
which her bear- 
ing gives. She is 
of medium height, 
slender, with a 
noble head and a 
complexion fresh 
and unblemished 
as a child’s. The 
eyes are large, 
deep set and won- 
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BEFORE 


derfully luminous. It is a countenance 
of great intensity and withal of great 
sweetness. In meeting her I was much 
moved at the apparent loveliness and 
gentle kindliness of one whose history 
denotes great force of character, has 
known deep sorrow, sharp disappoint- 
ments and also mighty triumph. No 
sordid life, no inefficient judgment, no 
reliance on human strength has 
wrought the spirit that shines through 
this devout face. Her person, how- 
ever, is manifestly not the lodestar of 
the deep devotion conspicuous in her 
following ; nor is her power of leading 
men and women with conspicuous 
ability a primary consideration. 

The rapid growth of the Christian 
Science movement and the zeal and 
devotion of its adherents have cer- 
tainly been remarkable. For the last 
few years new churches have been or- 
ganizing at the rate of from four to 
six each month, while church attend- 
ance shows an average yearly increase 
of about forty per cent. The Mother 
Church in Boston was built in 1894, 
costing over two hundred thousand 
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dollars. The First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, in Chicago, dedicated in 
1897, is said to have the largest seat- 
ing capacity of any of the evangelical 
Christian churches in that city. The 
Kansas City church, finished last 
year, is a most substantial structure 
of stone. The White Mountain 
church, constructed of pasture stone 
and what appear to be birch logs, is 
unique. The magnificent church in 
New York, now being constructed, 
will be of white marble. These 
churches, pictures of which are here 
given, illustrate in a measure the 
strength of the movement. 

Such an achievement as Mrs. Eddy’s 
—the founding of a great religious 
movement by woman—is a fact histor- 
ically almost without precedent. It 
proves her qualification as a born 
leader of advancing thought. The 
movement of which she is the origin 
and head is certainly one of the most 
noteworthy and interesting move- 
ments in New England or in America 
at the present time, and her life and 
personality command attention. 


— paw 


BEFORE BATTLE. 
By S. R. Elliott. 


A merciful God is besought 


a the prayers of a million of women 


That He spare the life of the smiter,— 
Though the smiter himself spare not. 
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A MILLION YEARS. 


By Sam Walter Foss. 


ROM whirling mists blown far abroad 
Where Chaos’ aimless welter stormed, 
Touched by the cosmic breath of God, 
3ehold the youngling worlds were formed. 
From red-mouthed monsters of the fen, 
Slime-wallowers through a world-wide sty, 
Slow Nature has progressed to men 
With foreheads lifted to the sky. 


The eons spent their lavish doles, 
Long ages shaped the plastic spheres, 
Ere we emerged, deep-dowered souls, 
Rich children of a million years. 
We heirs of years beyond our ken 
Have delved and wrought, aspired, contrived, 
And sown the earth with many men ;-—— 
But man—God’s man—has not arrived. 


Still nurse we tiger hates of war, 
Drown God’s own voice with market cries, 
Heap wealth that makes our brother poor, 
And feed his hungering soul with lies. 
Man that God’s million years have grown 
Still grovels with ignoble peers ;— 
We have not come unto our own, 
We children of a million years. 


But yet down vistas far we see 
We move toward something great—afar ;— 
Gauged by the greatness we shall be, 
We see the meanness that we are. 
Not vain the cosmic years contrive, 
Not aimlessly God’s purpose steers ; 
When man-—-God’s man—shall once arrive, 
He will be worth a million years. 
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JANE SIMMONS, TRUSTEE. 


By Anna Garlin Spencer. 


of Greenville took 
from the high shelf 
above the desk in 
his little office an 
old book, and in it 
made entry in his pre- 
cise handwriting, as follows: 

“June 2oth, 1878—Born: a son 
to James Pendleton and Cynthia 
(Holmes) Pendleton. 

“June 20th.—Born: a daughter to 
Hiram Simmons and Mary (Marcy) 
Simmons.” 

Then he turned back page after 
page of the old book until he found 
the date of the births of the two 
mothers of the new babies and of the 
father of the little girl—James Pen- 
dleton only of the four parents being 
an alien and his advent into life un- 
chronicled in the volume. Then the 
old man sat thinking a long time of 
this double experience he had set 
down so briefly and what it meant to 
all concerned. A son to James Pen- 
dleton,—the proud man would like 
that. It was generally believed by the 
people of Greenville that this stranger 
who had won for wife the gentle 
daughter of Squire Holmes “married 
her for her money,” and there was 
great indignation expressed at the 
subserviency to his will on her part 
and his growing freedom and power 
in the use of her money. “And now,” 
mused the old man, “he'll be all right. 
With a living child his hold is good 
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on all the real estate, and we'll see 
how soon he inveigles Miss Cynthy 
into putting on’t all into real estate. 
Poor girl, she warn’t never able to 
fight for her rights. She was the 
apple of her father’s eye, but he was 
so masterful she was cowed too much 
to have any will of her own. Lord, 
wouldn’t the old Squire kick Pendle- 
ton into the middle of next week if he 
could come to life and see him strut- 
ting around and talking about ‘my 
houses’ and ‘my money.’ But they 
don’t get up, dead folks don’t,” said 
Uncle Rufus, shaking his head. 
“They don’t get up, no matter what 
goes on that would mad ’em most. 
I’ve lived long enough to know that.” 

Then he turned his thought toward 
Hiram Simmons and his Mary and 
their newborn girl. “I tell you, 
Greenville won’t be able to hold 
Hiram to-night,” he said to himself. 
“He'll be out walking over the hills 
towards the mounting in one of them 
queer long tramps of hisn. I’ve no- 
ticed he takes ’em when he’s happy, 
and when he’s down at the heel, and 
when he’s kinder puzzled. Poor boy! 
He took ’em often when his father 
died in one of his drunken sprees, and 
when his mother got so bad with the 
dropsy, and when that brother turned 
out to be foolish. And he walked jest 
as fur when he first got Mary’s prom- 
ise; and now, land, I don’t know but 
he’ll go clean to the top of Bald Hill. 
T guess I’ll call around before dark 
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and see how they all get along;” and 
the village godfather and chronicler 
started off toward Hiram Simmons’s 
blacksmith shop. 

The shop was a low building, front- 
ing a “four corners,” from which 
roads led east, west, south and north- 
east from the village, and behind its 
red painted walls rose the steep- 
heavily wooded side of the foothill 
which forbade Greenville a straight 
road to the north, and over which 
Hiram so often passed in his “queer 
tramps” to the great mountain ten 
miles away. At one side of the black- 
smith’s shop stood an equally low, but 
much longer building, the home of 
Hiram and Mary,—and also of the 
“Widow Green’; for it was a double 
house, with two front doors, separated 
from each other by a long space 
pierced by four windows, and having 
two capacious wood sheds at either 
end. Hiram rented one-half of it to 
the Widow Green, “she whose maiden 
name was Graves.” She kept a little 
millinery and fancy-notion store in 
the tiny front parlor of her part of 
the house, and also made dresses for 
such of the villagers as could not af- 
ford to pay the prices asked by the 
dressmaker at “The Centre,” three 
miles away, or for those who only 
patronized that dignitary for best 
gowns, and encouraged home talent, 
assisted by “Buttrick’s patterns,” for 
every-day wear. The Widow Green 
also cared for a family of three incapa- 
bles. There was first the imbecile 
brother of Hiram Simmons, now 
twenty years old, for whom the black- 
smith paid as generous board as he 
could after his mother died, and who 
called his new care-taker “mother,” 
hardly knowing the difference; and 
there were her two stepchildren,— 
one a crippled boy of ten years with 
handsome face and gentle ways and 
bright mind, but with shrivelled limbs 
that made him unable to walk, but 
who was drawn about, to and from the 
village school, in the little cart Hiram 
had made for him; and Abigail, the 
girl of twelve, who was “queer,” the 


village people said. Querulous she 
was, but not unloving, strangely un- 
balanced, but not at all deficient in 
mind, kindly only in streaks and sensi- 
ble only in spots, and taking all the 
Widow’s wonderful “faculty” to man- 
age. 

“Yes, the Widder Green has a hard 
time of it,” the village agreed; “and 
if she hadn’t more gumption than 
most folks, she couldn’t get along as 
well as she does.” 

But for all their sympathy with her 
hard lot, no one of her neighbors hesi- 
tated to call upon her for services of 
all sorts. In cases of serious illness, 
although she was unable to go out 
nursing, she always helped in the crit- 
ical hours, and was called almost in- 
variably to “lay out” the departed. li 
any young housekeeper was in trouble 
about her jelly, or any young girl who 
made her own gowns wanted the 
latest thing in fashions, Jane Green 
was the one most often appealed to 
To get the opportunity for these 
neighborly services, for her own out- 
side business and for an occasional 
churchgoing, the Widow Green had 
adopted two ingenious devices in the 
care of her family. She had discov- 
ered that the imbecile boy had one 
trait of high loyalty; he would hold 
a baby faithfully and safely for a long 
while if it were placed in his arms and 
he were charged impressively to take 
good care of it. And so she had 
made a rag doll, life size and painted 
by a local artist at the Centre, and the 
poor boy thought it was a real baby 
such as he loved to hold. This was 
no common plaything, however. |. 
was kept carefully in the cradle, the 
old wooden cradle in which three gen 
erations of the Graves family had been 
rocked. The cradle stood just behind 
the little counter, within easy reach 
of the Widow’s foot as she sat sewing: 
and when the imbecile boy was look- 
ing, she “made believe” it was alive, 
and jogged the cradle and sang to the 
doll. Then, when she had to leave 
Jimmie alone, she took up the doll, 
put it in his arms and bade him “take 
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good care of the baby till mother 
comes back’”;—and he would be 
faithful to the charge. To amuse Abi- 
gail and keep her from quarrelling 
with any one, she would start the 
music box, another article kept sa- 
credly and shrewdly for such emer- 
gencies ; and Henry was always happy 
with a pencil and piece of paper. The 
Widow Green had confessed to her 
minister that she felt some compunc- 
tions about cheating Jimmie in the 
matter of the doll. 

“At first,” she said, “I felt ’twas 
mean to take advantage of the poor 
boy. But I finally made up my mind 
that if his thinking it was a real baby 
could give me a free hour now and 
then, to help the neighbors or get to 
meeting, the Lord would forgive me 
the cheat. You see, when he hasn’t 
got the baby, he has to set right near 
me so I can speak to him or stroke 
his head often, or else he’ll make that 
mournful cry of his that drives a body 
most wild; and it seems to me, if the 
Lord lets him be like that and gives 
me so much to do, it’s likely He'll 
wink at it if I do deceive Jimmie about 
the doll. I wouldn’t do it if it didn’t 
make him happy.” 

The minister, wise above some of 
his kind, answered, “I think you're 
right in your judgment, Mrs. Green. 
I’ve no doubt the Lord approves your 
ingenuity.” 

It was to the Widow Green’s side 
of the old red house that Uncle Rufus 
took his way that sunny afternoon. 
As he had surmised, the Widow had 
stepped into Hiram’s part, and the 
imbecile sat holding his doll baby, and 
the music box was going and the 
crippled boy was using his latest 
treasure, a box of paints. 

“Hulloa,” said the old man in gen- 
eral greeting, “keeping house for 
mother; that’s right”; and he passed 
round to Hiram’s back door. Jane 
Green and Uncle Rufus were great 
friends, and she gave him cordial 
greeting. She stood by the kitchen 
stove making gruel. 

“And how is Mary?” he asked. 


“Pretty sick,” she answered, “poor 
child, she ain’t very rugged, you 
know; but I hope she’ll get along all 
right.” 

“And the baby?” asked Mr. Smith. 

“She’s the sweetest flower that’s 
bloomed in Greenville this many a 
year,” said the Widow. “TI tell you, 
there ain’t been anything like this 
baby since Mary herself was born. I 
can remember that. I was fourteen 
years old.” 

The old man laughed softly. “Sho, 
Jane,” he said, “you like babies so, I 
guess you think that always.” 

“No, I don’t neither,” she re- 
plied in her most positive manner. 
“They’re all sweet and cunning, and 
I love ’em; but there’s as much dif- 
ference in ’em as there is between 
white-weed blossom and a violet,— 
and this is one of the violet kind. And 
you ought to see Hiram, Uncle 
Rufus,” she added. “He’s most 
scared with it all, and walks around 
as if he was just come to heaven and 
he hadn’t learnt the ways of the place 
yet. There ain’t no need of my doing 
this,” she interpolated, pointing to 
the gruel. “The nurse is real good 
and sensible, if she did come from the 
Centre; but I wanted an excuse to 
come in and watch that man going in 
and out of Mary’s room with his 
glorv hallelujah look. He hain’t had 
the forge fire started to-day; said the 
noise might hurt Mary. He’s put 
on his boots, and I mistrust he’s 
going to walk some before he tries 
to sleep.” 

“T knew it,” chuckled the old man. 
“T ses to myself, ses I, Hiram’ll go a 
long tramp to celebrate these doings. 
There he goes now”; and the old man 
started up, as if to speak to him. 

“Now don’t you go to calling him 
back,” said the Widow quickly. “He 
likes to walk when he’s got anything 
like this to think about and he don’t 
like to talk, and I don’t want him 
disturbed.” 

“Well, well, I guess I know Hiram 
as well as you do,—and I warn’t go- 
ing to stop him but a minute,” said 
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Mr. Smith, a little testily. Just then 
the nurse brought in the new baby, 
and the old man forgot his slight an- 
noyance in his delight at Mary’s child. 
“And can’t I just look in on Mary a 
minute?” he begged. “I won't speak 
a word.” 

“Yes, if you really will keep still,” 
said the nurse; and in country famil- 
iarity and truly fatherly affection, 
Uncle Rufus stepped into the sacred 
chamber. 

It was easy to see why the new baby 
was the “violet kind,” when you 
looked at the young mother, not yet 
twenty years old, pale and spent now 
with her mighty struggl and 
spent, but a flower of dainty woman- 
hood, sweet and beautiful in every line 
of the pure face. Her dark eyes were 
still shadowy with the terror of death’s 
valley, through which she had just 
come, her tender mouth still curved 
with lines of pain; but her counte- 
nance shone with victoryand joy. She 
was too weak to speak, but she smiled 
on the old man who had been almost 
as a father to her orphaned girlhood ; 
and he sneezed and coughed and 
finally bent over and kissed her fore- 
head, and was hurried out of the room 
by its two guardians lest he should do 
something worse. 

He then went on up the hill to the 
Holmes mansion, where dwelt the 
only remaining member of that old 
Greenville family—Mrs. Pendleton 
to the great world, but “Miss Cyn- 
thia” to the village friends. Uncle 
Rufus had to ring the bell here, for 
there was no hospitable back door 
with a friend at court to secure him 
entrance. He was ill at ease, and, al- 
though he had intended to ask prop- 
erly for the young mother, he only 
faltered out to the dignified maid who 
opend the door, “And how is Miss 
Cynthy?” 

“Mrs. Pendleton is doing very 
well,” was the reply. 

“And could you ask the nurse,” 
begged the old man eagerly, “to let 
me see the baby? Tell her I’m an old 
friend of its mother and of its grand- 





father, and I want to know who the 
boy favors.” 

“T don’t think you would be al- 
lowed,” said the girl; and the old man 
dared not add, as he had intended to 
do, that he “wished he could see Mis’ 
Pendleton, too, just a minute.” The 
maid had been trained to politeness 
by her gentle mistress, and went, as 
Mr. Smith desired, to ask the nurse. 
She soon came back with the message 
that “it was impossible for any one to 
see the child at present.” “It’s a 
trained nurse,” the girl explained, 
“from the city, and she’s very particu- 
lar, and keeps everything very quiet. 
Why, none of us have seen the baby 
yet,” she added. The old man turned 
to go down the steps, and met James 
Pendleton, and received from him the 
most gracious bow and the kindliest 
inquiry after his health that any resi- 
dent of Greenville had ever expe- 
rienced. “Even he is melted by this 
blessing,” said Uncle Rufus, as he 
went back to his own lonely home,— 
bereft of all its dear ones. 


Two weeks from the day when 
Uncle Rufus made the two entries on 
a page of his old book headed 

3irths,”’ he sat, white faced and 
trembling, before his desk, and 
opened that volume again,—this time 
at a page headed ‘“Deaths,”—and 
again entered two items with care, 
albeit his shaking hand could not 
make so neat pen-marks as usual. 

“Died: July 4th, morning, Mary 
Marcy, wife of Hiram Simmons. 

“Died: July 4th, afternoon, James 
Pendleton, Jr., son of James and 
Cynthia Holmes Pendleton.” 

These were the words he wrote; 
and long he sat afterwards, pen in 
hand, hearing as in a dream the fitful 
attempts to celebrate the national hol- 
iday made by a few boys living at the 
Corners; seeing as in a dream the 
flower-like face of Mary Simmons, 
cold in death, and the look of horror 
and agony on the face of her husband 
as he knelt at the bedside, as he had 
seen them just at the dawning of this 
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sunny day; seeing also as in a dream 
the bowed figure of James Pendleton 
and his stern, defiant face, as he had 
seen them under the old elm beside 
the great house door only an hour 
ago. 

“Love couldn’t save Mary,” he mur- 
mured to himself, ‘and love nor 
money couldn’t save Cynthy’s little 
boy. Hiram had the big doctor from 
Boston, that come out to see the baby, 
go in and look at Mary; but she was 
struck with death then, and he might 
have.saved his hard-earned money. I 
don’t blame him for trying it, though. 
And what would Hiram do now if it 
warn’t for Jane Green? She'll take 
care of him and the baby, too, God 
bless her! Seems as if this was a 
mighty queer world. To think of 
places I see down to Boston, with 
them poor little young ones crawling 
round in the gutters and fighting for 
a rotten apple, and nobody to really 
love ’em or bring ’em up decent, and 
then to think of that dead baby on the 
hill, with such a mother to do for him 
and such money waiting to be spent 
on him! It looks terrible queer! I 
suppose the Lord knows what He’s 
about, and it’s certain He don’t want 
none of my advice ;—but it’s queer. 
And just think of that family the Wid- 
der Green’s takin’ care of. Seems as 
if we could spare one of them three 
jest as well as not,—though mebbe 
the Lord don’t want ’em in Heaven 
any more’n we do here. At any rate, 
they are here, and likely to stay,—for 
them kind don’t die easy. And 
Hiram Simmons has got to work hard 
all his days to take care of that idiot 
brother, and Jane’s got to slave her- 
self most to death for them helpless 
stepchildren of hern. They’re all 
she got by her marriage with old 
Green—and its terrible poor luck for 
such a good woman. It don’t seem 
as if the Lord remembered about her 
when He give the promises to them 
that serve Him. I can’t understand 
this thing that’s happened to-day,” he 
groaned afresh. “I suppose it’s all 
right; but I’m mighty glad I ain’t 


Parson Grey, to have to fix it all up 
to sound well at the funerals.” 

After the funeral, life went on at the 
old red house, to all outward appear- 
ance, much as it used to do before 
Hiram was married. Then he had 
taken his meals, after his mother’s 
death, with Jane Green, and now, 
after Mary’s death, he took his meals 
again with her; and she cared for his 
baby now as she had cared for his 
brother so long. But, oh, the differ- 
ence to him! Then he was not con- 
scious of any needs which that thrifty 
and kindly woman could not satisfy. 
Now he ached for the sight of a 
lovely, girlish face at the other side 
of the table, and longed for the sound 
of her voice, sweeter than the wood- 
land thrush he loved so well, yearned 
for the morning kiss that had glorified 
every day of the brief year in which 
Mary’s tender womanliness had rested 
in his great love. And the baby? 
At first Hiram almost hated it,—for 
had it not cost Mary her life? Jane, al- 
though she was so tender with Hiram 
in his great sorrow, could not under- 
stand that feeling; for to her the care 
of this child was a solace for all 
trouble. But she was quick to notice 
that the dark shadow on Hiram’s face 
grew blacker at sight of the little one, 
and she kept the baby out of his way 
most of the time. The little one 
throve and grew under Jane’s wise 
and tender care; and there came a day 
when the small charmer looked into 
that sad face of her father and smiled 
at him one of her mother’s own 
smiles, and held out her arms to be 
taken; and then Hiram learned that 
he had love left for this second Mary. 
After that it was one of the show 
sights of Greenville to see the big 
blacksmith with his masterful face and 
swinging gait passing up and down 
the village streets with the dainty 
baby on his shoulders, crowing and 
laughing with delight at the rapid 
motion, digging her little pink fists 
into her father’s cheeks and beating 
his head as his bushy hair tickled her 
face, and throwing kisses to favored 
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friends who offered her tribute, as a 
princess might do. 

And there was another picture, too 
pathetic to be wholly beautiful, yet 
not without its sweetness, in which 
the little Mary was the central figure, 
and in which all Greenville was inter- 
ested. When Mary was about a year 
old it became the customof the house- 
hold for her to be dressed in her little 
coat and hood and taken into the 
blacksmith shop, followed by poor 
Jimmie, whose rag doll had been hid- 
den since the real baby entered the 
family and who seemed to love the 
real even better than the counterfeit. 
When Jimmie was seated on a stool 
at the corner most remote from the 
forge, he would receive the little one 
in his arms and hold her safe and firm 
for an hour or more while “mamma,” 
as Mary was learning to call the 
Widow Green in imitation of the 
other children, was “doing up the 
morning chores.” Mary loved the 
pretty fire and the cheerful noise of 
the shop, and so did Jimmie; and it 
was a strange contrast the two pre- 
sented, he so big and shapeless, with 
bulging head and heavy, unobservant 
eyes, she with dainty figure, perfect 
features and face aglow with eager 
interest in all things about her, and 
with incessant chatter demanding and 
receiving constant attention. 

The day that little Mary was two 
years old, Jane heard Hiram stirring 
about at a very early hour, and sur- 
mised that he was “going off on a 
tramp,” to ease the pressure of his 
sorrow, so freshly brought to mind 
by the anniversary. There had been 
much to disquiet him the past week; 
for Mr. and Mrs. Pendleton had re- 
turned to the Greenville home from 
their long foreign trip, entered upon 
as soon as Mrs. Pendleton had suffi- 
ciently recovered from her illness and 
grief over the loss of her boy to 
travel; and all the village had been 
talking of the events that had linked 
the Pendleton and Simmons house- 
holds together in the experience of 
birth and death. 


Jane Green had great faith in a 
good warm meal to help one bear 
anything, and she called Hiram to an 
excellent five o’clock breakfast just 
as he started to tell her that she need 
not get him anything but some bread 
and butter.. They ate the meal in 
silence, which was not an unusual ex- 
perience, for all the village knew that 
Hiram was “one of the still sort,” and 
although the Widow Green was a 
good talker, she was one of the few 
women in Greenville who could keep 
from talking without any serious in- 
convenience. 

There was something “odd,” Jane 
afterwards recalled, in Hiram’s man- 
ner that morning; and after he started 
off, staff in hand, he turned back to 
the kitchen door, where his friend and 
helper stood, and put out his hand 
and said, “Jane, you’re the best 
woman in all the world, and God’ll 
reward you some time.” It was a 
great speech for Hiram, and it did 
Jane good all day, as she thought 
pityingly of the lonely man seeking 
the hills for company in his sorrow; 
and when at seven o’clock he came 
slowly up the pathway to his home, 
she had his hot supper waiting for 
him and the unuttered sympathy he 
loved best to receive. There was 
something still more “odd” in 
Hiram’s manner that night, Jane 
thought. Used to every mood of his 
nature, she felt that there was a 
strange new decision and calm about 
him, although lines of trouble on his 
face seemed deeper even than 
usual. Silently he watched her 
put the tea things away and put 
Jimmie and Henry and Abigail to 
bed, the little Mary having been 
snugly tucked in her cradle before 
her father came back from the moun- 
tain. Then he spoke in a tone that 
made Jane start with nervous appre- 
hension. 

“Jane,” he said, “sit here by me; 
I’ve something to say to vou.” She 
obeyed, and he went on, “Jane, we’ve 
been good friends all our lives, haven’t 
we?” 
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“Yes,” said the woman, with a 
catch of surprise in her voice. 

“And, Jane, you’ve taken care of 
Jimmie as if he was your own brother, 
and you love little Mary like a mother, 
don’t you?” he asked, still in the same 
solemn tone. 

“Yes,” she answered, impelled to 
the briefest response. 

“Well, Jane,” Hiram continued, 
“don’t you think you and I had bet- 
ter get married?” 

“Why, Hiram,” the woman an- 
swered, all a-tremble at the question. 
“T thought you couldn’t; I thought 
you never would;” and she stopped, 
unable to complete her sentence. 

But Hiram understood and he rose 
up and stood before her, sadly truth- 
ful. 

“Jane,” he said, “I feel just as I did 
the day Mary died. I guess I always 
shall. I can’t feel the way I did to- 
ward her again for anybody. Mary 
was God’s sunshine and the birds o’ 
spring to me, and I’ll never be out of 
the dark and the silence till I see her 
again. But, Jane, I feel towards you 
just as if you were my sister, and I 
always have, and you’ve done for me 
what most sisters wouldn’t and 
couldn’t do; and I can’t lose you, and 
[ don’t believe you want to lose me, 
and I’ve come to think we can’t al- 
ways go on just like this. The 
neighbors talk, Jane,” and his face 
darkened sternly, “and you can’t stop 
“em, and I can’t; and my cousin Sarah 
is after me all the time to let her come 
and keep house for me and take care 
of Mary. She won’t let me alone. 
These childhen need us both, Jane, 
and I want it fixed so they can always 
have us both. Beside,” he added, “I 
want you should have the right to the 
little I’ve got, to manage for Jimmie 
and Mary as you think best; and I 
don’t know how to fix that either un- 
less we get married. I’ve worked it 
rt at that this is the thing to 

O. 

Jane Green felt her heart beating 
so that she could not hear her own 
voice clearly as she answered after a 
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little pause, “Yes, Hiram, if you think 
it best, I’m agreed.” 

“And, Jane,” he asked again, “will 
you go to Parson Grey’s to-morrow?” 

She gasped afresh at the sudden- 
ness, but answered only: “If you 
want me to, Hiram.” 

And with that he said “Good night” 
gravely, as usual, and left the room. 
Down dropped the woman on her 
knees, brain and heart in a tumult. 
“Tf only he’d ever wanted me!” she 
moaned. “But I’d rather have him 
this way than lose him.” She started 
guiltily to her feet as if some one 
could hear her. “Well, Jane Green,” 
she said to herself tartly, “it’s late in 
the day for you to be ridiculous like 
this.” Then the whimsical side of the 
situation dawned upon her, and she 
added, “How sudden! That’s just 
like Hiram; six weeks probably mak- 
ing up his own mind—and now he 
wants it done and over with, right off. 
Well, I’d jest as lives have it over 
with too. But, oh dear, if I am six 
years older than Hiram, and if he is 
only proposing to me ‘cause the 
neighbors talk and he wants to give 
me the property, and if I am homely 
and always was, I do hate to stand up 
and be married to him to-morrow in 
that old bombazine I’ve worn five 
years and more in mourning for 
Henry Green! It’s all the blessed 
thing I’ve got but calico, and it’s de- 
cent, for I’ve just made it over,— 
but I hate to wear it. It seems 
as if *twould make it all seem more 
like a funeral than it need to be 
even.” 

She started guiltily again, as a 
knock came at the door. She opened 
it, and there stood Hiram. 

“Don’t you think, Jane,” he asked 
abruptly as he stepped inside, “that 
it would be handy for me to take 
down that wooden partition and make 
mother’s bedroom as big as it used to 
be, and have it for ours? Then open 
the door between the houses, and you 
could have your little bedroom for 
Jimmie, and give Henry a room to 
himself.” 
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“Yes, Hiram,” said Jane, “that 
would be very handy.” 

She waited for him to say good 
night; but he only paused to prepare 
for another speech. 

“Would it be right,” he hesitated,— 
“should you feel bad, if I put all 
Mary’s things in the little bedroom 
where the baby was born and locked 
it up and kept them for little Mary?” 

“That’s just as I would have it, 
Hiram,” answered jane. 

Still Hiram, although looking re- 
lieved, did not say good night; and 
Jane now noticed that he had a bun- 
dle in his hand. He seemed embar- 
rassed as her eyes fell upon it, but he 
went on resolutely: 

“Jane, I’ve brought you in some- 
thing I’ve wanted you to have for « 
long time. It’s that nice black silk 
of mother’s. You know how proud 
she was of it. You made it for her, 
and you and she were almost the same 
size, and I want you to have it now. 
I thought mebbe you'd like it to wear 
to-morrow.” 

The Widow Green had borne too 
many shocks this evening; and to 
poor Hiram’s utter astonishment she 
burst out crying. 

“I’m sorry if I’ve hurt you, Jane,” 
he said. “I didn’t mean to; don’t take 
it if you feel that way. Of course, I'll 
get you a new one some time; but 
there’s no time now.” 

“OQ Lord, Hiram,” Jane gasped, 
“don’t say another word. It ain’t 
that; it ain’t anything about the 
dress, particular. I’m glad to have 
it. It’s only my foolishness. I ain’t 
but thirty-four years old, if I have 
been through so much that folks 
think I’m as old as Methuselah; and 
some things about this business are 
hard to bear.” 

Something flashed across the man’s 
masculine obtuseness, and he said 
wistfully and kindly: “Jane, I wish I 
could feel different and make it easier 
for you. You know I always have 
thought more of you than of anybody 
but mother and Mary, and I’m sure 
we shall be real contented together.” 


The woman bowed her assent with 
streaming eyes and Hiram at last 
knew enough to go home. 

Until long after midnight Hiram 
worked to restore the big bedroom to 
the old look it wore when his mother 
was living, and Jane sewed on the 
silk dress which had _ been his 
mother’s. She had got over her un- 
usual perturbation of spirit, and said 
to herself as she sewed: “Who'd have 
thought such a still man as Hiram 
would have thought of this dress? 
Every woman in the meeting-house 
will mistrust it’s Hiram’s mother’s 
silk; but I'll hide where I’ve altered 
it as much as I can, and I[’ll put on 
some lace from the store, seeing it’s a 
special occasion. I guess I’ve a right 
to make it look like ‘second mourn- 
ing,’ at least.” 

And so Jane Green became Jane 
Simmons; and the whole village of 
Greenville approved the match, after 
it got over the surprise. The months 
passed by. Hiram and Jane were in- 
deed “growing real contented’’-—she 
with the content of a woman who can 
be always near the man she loves best 
on earth, and he with the content of a 
man who is ministered to with unfail- 
ing sympathy and cheerful devotion 
and practical efficiency. There was 
much going back and forth nowa- 
days between the house on the hill 
and the Simmons home. Mrs. Pen- 
dleton, who had always known and 
appreciated Hiram and who loved 
Jane, called early after the mar- 
riage to offer her congratulations, and 
fell in love with the little Mary at 
once. Her face always wore a hungry 
and sorrowful look, and nothing since 
her baby’s death had stirred her to 
such joy as the companionship of this 
little girl. Regularly twice a week 
the Pendleton carriage called for the 
little one, and took her to “Auntie 
Cynthia’s,” as she had learned to call 
the gentle woman who loved her and 
gave her so many gifts. Jane Sim- 
mons was almost jealous of this grow- 
ing affection, as marked on the child’s 
side as on the woman’s; but when she 
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saw what content it brought into 
Cynthia Pendleton’s life, she could 
not refuse her consent to the intimacy. 

When little Mary was nearly three 
years old, her father started out one 
morning from his home to go with 
the other men folks of the village to 
help “raise” a neighbor’s new barn. 
He went off cheerfully, turning back 
to answer his little daughter’s “Good- 
by, papa,” as Jane held her in arms 
in the doorway. This was at twenty 
minutes after seven o’clock. At half 
past nine, when Jane Simmons was 
watching the Pendleton carriage go- 
ing up the hill carrying the child to 
Auntie Cynthia’s, she saw her minis- 
ter, Mr. Grey, coming slowly up the 
walk, and something in his face 
shocked her with a sense of coming 
trouble. He came close to her and 
tried to speak calmly. 

“T don’t know how to tell you, Mrs. 
Simmons,—Jane,” he said, “but your 
husband, Hiram, is hurt.” 

“How hurt?” she cried, and started 
indoors with the instinct of a nurse 
to get the remedies always at hand. 

“Badly hurt, my poor friend,” said 
the kind man, “badly hurt. They are 
bringing him home now.” 

“Bringing him home! Then there’s 
broken bones. I'll bring the lounge 
near the door, he’s so heavy”; and she 
began to carry her thought into ac- 
tion. 

But Mr. Grey stayed her impetuous 
motion and said again: “He’s very 
badly hurt, Jane ;—we think he can’t 
get over it.” 

The woman stared at him with un- 
comprehending eyes until the heavy 
tramp of many feet broke on her ear. 
She turned to the door and saw 
Hiram, her strong husband, who had 
never known a touch of illness, who 
had gone out smiling and loving so 
little while ago, now limp and helpless 
in the arms of the awe-stricken men. 
Without a word she led the way to the 
big bedroom. The doctor, hastily 
summoned, gave no hope. An inter- 
nal injury caused by a blow from a 
projecting beam had almost taken life 


before Hiram reached the ground in 
the fatal fall a treacherous rope had 
given him. The hurt man spoke but 
once. Under the influence of the 
stimulants given as a forlorn hope, he 
opened his eyes and said to the faith- 
ful woman who knew that all her joy 
of life was slipping from her with his 
failing breath: 


se 


Jane, I’m glad I made you 
trustee. You'll do right by all of 
em.” 


Two weeks after the funeral Jane 
Simmons sat listlessly looking into 
the fire in the big bedroom where she 
loved best to stay because it had in it 
most reminders of Hiram’s thought 
for her own comfort. The little Mary 
had not yet come home from Mrs. 
Pendleton’s, where she had been cared 
for during the troubled time of the 
death and burial of her father; and as 
Jane sat there lonely, with both 
Henry and Abigail at school and Jim- 
mie crouched at her feet in his favor- 
ite attitude, she heard a knock at the 
door and, rising, admitted Mrs. Pen- 
dleton. There was an agitation in 
that lady’s manner, which Jane would 
have noticed had she been less preoc- 
cupied; but the conversation flowed 
on in the channels of condolence and 
discussion of present conditions usual 
in such circumstances. 

“T feel anxious to know how you 
are left pecuniarily,” said Mrs. Pen- 
dleton. “You know, Jane, it is not 
curiosity I feel concerning you, but 
a deep friendly interest.” 

Jane nodded; she did not need Miss 
Cynthia’s assurance on that point. 
She went over to the little iron safe 
which had been Hiram’s and which 
stood in the corner of the bedroom 
and took from it some papers and 
bank books and placed them in her 
friend’s hands to examine. “I haven’t 
told any of the neighbors yet,” she 
said, “but Mr. and Mrs. Grey, of 
course. They'll all have to know by 
and by, but I can’t bear to talk things 
over yet.” 

Cynthia Pendleton looked at the 
paper,—a deed executed the week that 
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Hiram and Jane were married, a deed 
which conveyed to her absolute own- 
ership of the double house and the 
blacksmith shop and the farm belong- 
ing to them, “in consideration,” so it 
read, “of her care of James Simmons 
during his lifetime; and the bank 
books bore record of fourteen hun- 
dred dollars in Jane Simmons’s name 
as trustee for Mary Simmons. 

“Hiram was a just and a wise man,” 
said Mrs. Pendleton. 

“Yes,” said his widow, ‘he was 
that. He deeded the house to me in- 
stead of leaving it in a will, because 
he said it would be easier for me in 
case he died; and he thought I would 
need all the money for Mary’s educa- 
tion, and he knew I would give her 
the best I could. He trusted me, 
Cynthia.” 

“Tfe had good reason to, Jane.” 

“T shall rent Hiram’s part of the 
house and the shop together, if I can,” 
Jane went on, “though I do hate to 
give up this bedroom; and I shall let 
the farm out to halves; and that will 
take care of us all, I guess, with what 
I can earn by sewing. I want to give 
Henry a good education. He’ll never 
be able to do hard work, and he’s very 
bright; and I want Abigail to have 
some music lessons, for it’s all she 
cares for, and it will make her less 
unhappy.” 

“Jane,” said Cynthia, putting out a 
trembling hand and grasping that of 
her friend, “your plans are all good, 
but I have other hopes for Mary. I 
want little Mary for my own. Can’t 
you give her to me? I would do 
everything for her and give you back 
more than the money Hiram saved 
for her, to do with for the others.” 

Jane Simmons started up. “I’m 
not rich, Cynthia Pendleton,” she 
cried, “but I needn’t give up Mary; 
Hiram never planned for me to. She’s 
dear to me as if she was my own.” 

“So she is to me, Jane,” the other 
woman answered gently, but with per- 
sistent entreaty. “She is as dear as 
my own boy would have been. I want 
her so much, Jane;’”’ and she added 
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with a passion no one had ever wit- 
nessed in her before; “Jane, I’ve got 
nothing in the world that gives me 
love or comfort. Your husband is 
dead, but you have more than I have 
to bless your life.” 

“Cynthia, I mistrusted that,” said 
Jane, taking her friend’s soft cheeks 
caressingly in both her hands. “TI felt 
sure you had deeper trouble than the 
boy’s death; but Mary’s the only per- 
fect child I’ve got to love me. Every- 
thing else that belongs to me is crip- 
pled or queer or foolish—you know 
yourself Mary is the only one to be 
really proud of.” 

“T know it, Jane; but don’t you 
think that’s a reason why it might be 
best to give her to me? She will feel 
more and more the contact with Jim- 
mie and Abigail, as she grows up,— 
and it may hurt her. She’s sensitive, 
and so bright, you know.” 

There was no bitterness in Jane 
Simmons’s nature; but she could not 
help answering to this: “There’s more 
than one way of separating Jimmie 
and Mary; but I haven’t had any 
neighbor come in to beg him away 
from me. Go home now, Cynthia,” 
she said, “and come to-morrow,—and 
I'll give my answer. I can’t talk 
more about it now.” 

“T will go, Jane,” Cynthia replied ; 
“and I would not have asked about 
this so soon, only we are going to sell 
the Greenville home and move to 
Boston soon, and Mr. Pendleton’s 
away for a fortnight, and it’s a good 
time to settle things.” 

All that night Jane Simmons 
wrestled over the great question 
given her to decide. She thought of 
the offered chance for Mary to receive 
the education she would need and to 
grace the position she would become, 
Jane was sure, capable of filling. She 
remembered the aversion the child 
was already beginning to show to- 
ward Jimmie, and the nervous excita- 
bility that Abigail aroused in her. 
She weighed the possibilities of her 
own failure in health and inability to 
earn as much as now; and, coming at 
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last to the reluctant admission that it 
was only her own desiré to have the 
child with her which stood in the way 
of her granting Cynthia Pendleton the 
great boon she asked, Jane Simmons 
gathered up her courage for one more 
fight with selfishness—and came off 
victorious. “Only,” she said to her- 
self as she dropped off to sleep, ex- 
hausted with the struggle,. “there’s 
one thing must be settled, and that’s 
how much say James Pendleton will 
have about the child, and the money 
she shall have.” 

The next morning, when Cynthia 
Pendleton came into Jane Simmons’s 
little shop, it was evident that she as 
well as Jane had passed a night of 
anxiety. Jane spoke first. “Cynthia,” 
she said, “I’ve decided that it will be 
best for you to have Mary,—that is, if 
everything can be fixed right about 
it. It’s no use trying to tell what it 
costs to give her up; but it’s borne in 
upon my mind that I ought to,—that 
is, if it’s you I’m giving her to, and 
not your husband. I wouldn’t give 
Mary to James Pendleton; and if he’s 
to have the say about her, and decide 
how much money she’s to have and 
all, I shall keep her myself.” 

Cynthia lifted her head with a look 
that reminded Jane of her father. It 
was new on her face. “Mary will be 
mine, and mine only, and I shall leave 
her the money I would a daughter.” 

“But how can you do that?” asked 
Jane. “Your husband has a life use 
of all the real estate, and most of your 
property is in that now, I’ve heard 
say, and you can’t spend the income 
of that even now, independently of 
James Pendleton,—can you?” 

A scarlet flame surged over Cynthia 
Pendleton’s pale face as she answered: 
“No, Jane, I cannot; but I know more 
than I did two years ago, and I have 
consulted a lawyer about my rights. 
There’s just sixty thousand dollars of 
personal property that I can com- 
mand,—just that much left of the two 
hundred and fifty thousand my father 
left me in personal property. That 
I’ve learned how to keep; but I am 
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no longer a rich woman in the sense 
of having large sums to spend myself. 
Mr. Pendleton handles all the rents, 
and does as he thinks best with most 
of the income, without even consult- 
ing me. I wouldn’t say this to any 
one but you, Jane; you have a right 
to know, since I have asked Mary of 
you.” 

“Well, how would you secure Mary 
as well as yourself in what is still left 
in your power?” asked Jane. 

“T thought it all out last night,” 
answered Cynthia. “I took a hint 
from Hiram’s way. If you will give 
me Mary, I'll add enough to that 
fourteen hundred to make it twenty 
thousand dollars, and it will be all in 
your name as trustee for Mary Sim- 
mons; and I’ll put five thousand dol- 
lars in the bank for you as trustee for 
Abigail and Henry. We'll have a 
legal paper made out naming some 
one to heir your trusteeship in case 
you should die, and binding you and 
that person to pay the income of 
Mary’s property to the one who cares 
for her during her minority and to 
Mary herself when she is twenty-one. 
If I should die, she must come back 
to you, of course.” 

“But who can make her?” asked 
Jane. “I think we'll have to have 
some one appointed guardian, to be 
sure of that.” 

“Why can’t I be her guardian?” 
asked Mrs. Pendleton. 

“Because you’re a married woman,” 
said Jane Simmons. “While you live 
with your husband, you can’t be a 
guardian. I can, because my husband 
is dead.” 

“Well, then, you must be guardian 
of little Mary as well as trustee of her 
property,” said the would-be foster 
mother. “It won’t seem quite so 
much as if she was mine; but I can’t 
help that. And, Jane,” she continued, 
“T have another great favor to ask of 
you.” Again the scarlet flush stained 
the delicate cheek, and the slender fin- 
gers worked nervously. “There is a 
child I have the care of, that I can’t 
have at home with me, and I want you 
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to take that. He’s blind, and after 
he’s eight years old he would be away 
most of the time at the Blind Asylum ; 
but I don’t know any one so wise and 
good as you to look after him and 
take care of the money I have set 
aside for his living and education. I 
want to put ten thousand dollars in 
the bank in your name as trustee for 
John Mann,—that’s his name.” 

“Who is this child,” asked Jane 
Simmons sharply, “that you spend so 
much for?” 

“It’s my husband’s child,” said 
James Pendleton’s wife, with bowed 
head, as if she were exposing her own 
shame and not his. “I found out 
about it, and the mother is dead, and 
I want to care for it. James does not 
suspect that I know about it, and he 
has never tried to make up the wrong 
to the innocent baby.” 

“Don’t he look like Mr. Pendle- 
ton? Won’t Greenville folks suspect 
if I have him here?” asked Jane in 
astonishment. 

“No, he doesn’t look at all like his 
father, but he looks very much as 
Mother Pendleton did; but Greenville 
folks never saw her. Will you take 
this one more care, Jane? The in- 
come from that money will more than 
pay his way for the next few years 
and be a help to you in caring for 
the others.” 

There was a long pause, and then 
Jane Simmons looked up and said: 
“Well, Cynthia, as long as I seem to 
be going into the trustee business, I'll 
take the blind boy. It will give me 
all sorts but the deaf; but I guess I’ll 
get along with it.” 

It was no time for mere words of 
thanks; but the two women kissed 
each other, and Mrs. Pendleton 
added: “He’s a sweet child and lovely 
to look at, if he is blind. I’d gladly 
have him with me if I could.” 

There was much going to Boston 
together and much visiting back and 
forth between the houses by the two 
women during the absence of Mr. 
James Pendleton; and when he re- 
turned all things were legally settled. 


What he said when he discovered how 
matters stood, or whether he ever did 
learn the facts, not even Jane Sim- 
mons knew. But she took to her 
heart at sight the delicate, loving, sen- 
sitive boy of five, who was brought to 
her one day after the Pendletons had 
left, and whom she explained to the 
neighbors was to be boarded with her 
when he wasn’t in the asylum. 

The piano from the big house on 
the hill, not considered good enough 
for the Boston house, was given to 
Abigail, to her intense delight; and 
Henry had a library of books that 
made him too happy to sleep. The 
people of Greenville wondered that 
Jane could give Mary up, but thought 
it the best thing she could do and 
“had no doubt she was well paid for 
it—for she’d decided not to rent 
Hiram’s part of the house.” 

One evening Jane Simmons sat in 
her shop, feeling more than usual the 
longing for Hiram, her friend and 
husband, and for little Mary, her 
pride and delight. Abigail was prac- 
tising on the piano, and Henry was 
studying his lesson in the little parlor 
beyond on the lounge, and Jimmie 
had dropped off to sleep and she could 
hear his heavy breathing, and the little 
blind boy was in his crib in her bed- 
room tucked up warmly for the night, 
when Uncle Rufus appeared at her 
door. He was a frequent caller, but 
it was rare to see him out of his house 
in the evening. He took the easy- 
chair by the stove and said: 

“Jane, I’ve come on what you may 
think a queer errand to-night. You 
needn’t be scared, I ain’t going to 
make you an offer of marriage,—if 
Joshua Gifford has just got married 
again at eighty-five, and I ain’t but 
eighty. I never was a fool, and | 
ain’t lost my mind. It’s an@ther kind 
of a proposal I want to make. I want 
to come here and live, Jane. I’m all 
wore out with Miss Jenkins’s talk, 
tittle-tattle all the time, making a 
great to-do over every little thing ;— 
and she never was no great of a cook. 
I like your cooking better ’n I ever 
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did anybody else’s but my wife’s, and 
I like you better’n any woman in 
Greenville, and I’d ruther live with 
you than anybody else. I want to 
have the kitchen of Hiram’s part and 
the bedroom out of it, where Mary 
died; you don’t use ’em any, and I 
want to put my own things into the 
rooms and stay there till I die. I 
don’t mean it to be all on one side, 
Jane. You know I’m well off and 
hain’t a soul of my kin left to leave 
my money to; and I’ll do well by you 
if you'll take me in. I don’t mean I'll 
give you all my money,—l’ve other 
plans; but I'll fix it so you'll never 
want for comforts. Will you let me 
come?” 

“Well, well, Uncle Rufus,” Jane 
Simmons replied, “I'll have to think 
about that a little. You know I’ve got 
kind of a mixed-up family already.” 

“I know you have,” said the old 
man, “and I’m free to say that I 
should want my meals fetched in to 
me most of the time. I couldn’t eat 
even your victuals with poor Jimmie 
watching every mouthful I took just 
like a hungry dog. I don’t know 
how you stand it so calm and cheerful. 
But I’d pay you well, Jane, for the 
trouble; and Abigail and I get along 
first rate; she’d trot back and forth 
for you, I know.” : 

“That would be one reason why I 
should like to have you come,” said 
Jane, “for you’re almost the only per- 
son in Greenville besides Mrs. Grey 
that poor Abigail likes. I'll take 
you, Uncle Rufus,” finally 
concluded. 

“Thus endeth the first lesson,” said 
the old man quaintly, much pleased at 
his success. “And now beginneth the 
second. I’ve got more things on my 
mind, Jane,—and I want you to help 
me with ’em. I suppose you know 
that I’m well off; but mebbe you 
don’t know that I’ve got most seventy 
thousand dollars laid away. I’ve 
worked hard all my life; supported 
myself since I was fourteen years old, 
and sold off grandfather’s farm at the 
Centre for house lots with big profit. 
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The Lord has seen fit to take from me 
every relative I ever had, and my 
wife, and leave me alone. There ain’t 
a soul got a claim on a penny of my 
property. And what do you suppose 
I’m going to do with it, Jane Sim- 


mons?” 
“T’m sure I don’t know, Uncle 
Rufus. Give it to foreign missions?” 


“Not by a long shot,” exploded the 
old man with indignation. “If the 
Lord sends millions and millions of 
folks to them outlandish places in 
Indy and Chiny, I'll leave Him to see 
‘em through the job as He sees fit. 
But them children, Jane, down in Bos- 
ton, that I’ve seen so many times,— 
they’re near by, and I kinder feel a 
call to do something handsome for 
them. I want to fill up my old house 
with ’em, and I want to get a good 
woman to take the care and get some 
folks in Boston who know about ’em 
to send the young ones out,—and 
their pindlin’ mothers, too, when it’s 
best,—and I want to fill *em up with 
good victuals, and give ‘em fresh air 
and good water and the run of the 
orchard and the long meadows for a 
few weeks at a time. I don’t know 
why poor folks shouldn’t have sana- 
toriums, or whatever you call it, as 
well as rich folks. But that won't take 
all I’ve got, for the house won’t hold 
more than twenty, and it'll be simple 
living they'll have, no gimcracks nor 
folderols. What is left I want to 
make a fund of, so that if there’s any 
particular child that needs to be took 
care of longer, or sent to school, a 
promising one,—my money ain’t for 
fools—one like this poor little blind 
boy you’ve got here, Jane, or Henry, 
the income’ll pay for it. And now, 
sister, for the application, as Parson 
Grey would say. I’m going to begin 
this right away and get some comfort 
out of it before I die; and I’m going 
to set aside fifty thousand dollars for 
the work, and I’m going to make you 
and Parson Grey and his wife the 
trustees. You'll be the principal 
trustee, Jane, and it’ll be set down 
plain that you’re to tell who’s to have 
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the money and how it shall be spent. 
But Mr. and Mrs Grey, they’ll help 
you with the Boston end; and if any- 
thing should happen to you, Jane, 
they’re to pick out some woman with 
gumption like you and a heart in her, 
to go on with the job.” 

“Uncle Rufus,” said Jane, “you 
take my breath away. I’m trustee for 
four children now.” 

“T thought likely that was the way 
twas fixed,” said the old man 
shrewdly. “That’s all the better,— 
you’ve got your hand in; and I know 
you'll help me in my plans, for it’s 
just the thing you'll like, loving babies 








as you do. And now I’m going home 
and going to sleep, and to-morrow I'll 
see about clearing out them rooms 
and moving in.” 

As Jane Simmons brushed her hair 
that night, she talked to her image 
in the glass, as was her frequent cus- 
tom. ‘Well, Jane Simmons, trustee,” 
she said, “you’ve got your hand in 
now, sure enough. You've never been 
much to look at, and you’ve had a 
tough time in your life; but the Lord 
seems to have picked you out for con- 
siderable of a missionary after all,— 
and I guess He'll see you through all 
right.” 
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By Theodosia Pickering Garrison. 


His voice and feet to song and dance, 


S" for a little while Love lent 


And ever on our revels bent 
The glory of his countenance. 





Perchance the dance proved overlong, 
Or waxed too short for his content; 

Perchance he wearied of the song ;— 
All that we know, he smiled and went. 


Still keep we feast and festival ; 
We laugh as loud, we sing as clear; 
Yet is there something gone from all, 
We had not missed when he was here. 

















KING PHILIP’S POND. 


FRANKLIN AND WRENTHAM. 
By Dr. J. C. Gallison. 


ONG years before the white man 


came to the shores of New 
England, the wild Indians 
nh 


roamed the forests in every direction. 
Naturally they followed the large 
streams which to them were the great 
thoroughfares. Occasionally short 
cuts or carries were formed from one 
water system to another. These were 
the great Indian trails of New Eng- 
land. One very famous example was 
the short cut from Narragansett Bay 
to the Charles River at “River-End” 
and Populatic Pond. Midway be- 
tween Mount Hope in Rhode Island 
and the Charles River is a group of 
beautiful ponds, now within the con- 
fines of Wrentham and_ Franklin. 
This was the favorite resort of the In- 
dians who acknowledged allegiance 
to Massasoit and later to his son and 
successor, the famous King Philip. 
To this region they had given the 
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name Wollomonopoag. Around these 
ponds were grouped wigwams, and 
here fields were cultivated in the abo- 
riginal way. In recent days it is no 
unusual thing for the ploughshare to 
turn up arrowheads and stone imple- 
ments of various kinds. King Philip’s 
pond and Wollomonopoag are in 
Wrentham; the beautiful Uncas, in 
‘ranklin. These ponds, while form- 
ing a favorite dwelling place, were of 


great strategic importance to the 
savages. A short journey to the 


northeast brought them to Populatic 
or Pabbulattuk Pond, which is a mere 
widening out of Charles River, where 
it seems to end its downward journey 
from Mendon to the sea. From this 
point up the stream they could easily 
reach Mendon and the Blackstone 
Valley, or go down the stream to 
Medfield, Sherborn, Watertown and 
tide water. A short journey south- 
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ward brought them to Taunton and 
the Old Colony shore. 

The coming of the white man dis- 
turbed all this; and his encroachments 
were watched with suspicious eyes. 
A few short years from the historic 
landing at Plymouth found the tide of 
hardy pioneers sweeping up the 
Charles River and finding its way into 
the lesser streams, or availing itself 
of the convenient Indian trails, sur- 
prising the primitive inhabitants in 
their forest strongholds. ‘Welcome, 
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eround lying to it on both sides of the 
river, both upland and meadow, to be 
laid out hereafter as the court shall 
direct.” This court held a session the 
next vear, September 8, 1636, and it 
was “Ordered that the plantation to 
be settled above the falls of Charles 
River shall have three years’ immunity 
from public charges, to be accounted 
from the first day of May next, and 
the name of said plantation is to be 
Deddham, to enjoy all that land on 
the southerly and easterly sides of 
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Englishmen,” said Samoset; and 
Massasoit said it after him. Yet the 
wily old chieftain, as well as his son, 
believed himself powerful enough to 
wipe out the intruders at a moment’s 
notice. Fifteen years only after the 
Mayflower landed her precious living 
freight upon Plymouth Rock, five 
years after the settlement of Boston, 
we find the adventurous spirits in 
“court” at ““Newtowne” September 2, 
1635, ordering ‘that there shall be a 
plantation settled about two miles 
above the falls of Charles River, on 
the northeast side thereof, to have 


Charles River not formerly granted to 
any town or particular person, and 
also to have five miles square on the 
other side of the river.” This large 
grant of territory included what now 
forms thirteen towns and parts of four 
others. From this genealogical line 
came Wrentham and Franklin. 
Dedham was duly settled and grew 
apace until the year 1660 came, and 
with it adventurous spirits desirous of 
pushing to the westward several miles, 
where near some ponds valuable 
metals were rumored to exist. So on 
a “lecture-day” four men were sent out 
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“to view the lands 
both upland and 
meadow near 
about the ponds 
by George In- 
dian’s wigwam, 
and make report 
of what they find 
to the selectmen 
in the first oppor- 
tunity they can 
take.” Other men 
were added to the 
party with full 
powers to treat 
with the Indians 
for their rights to 
the soil. Soon 
after at least ten 
men more _ had 
gone to break 
ground in Wollomonopoag. Their 
names were Anthony Fisher, Sargent 
Ellis, Robert Ware, James Thorp, 
Isaac Bullard, Samuel Fisher, Samuel 
Parker, John Farrington, Ralph Free- 
man and Sargent Stevens,—‘‘all good 
Franklin and Wrentham names to this 
day.” 

In 1662 Philip succeeded to the 
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INDIAN ROCK, 


headship of the tribe of the Wam- 
panoags, and perhaps to collect the 
means for his projected war upon the 
settlements he was ready to drive 
sharp bargains for his lands. So the 
men from Dedham succeeded in se- 
curing a deed of Wollomonopoag, five 
miles square. The succeeding half 
dozen years were devoted by the set- 
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THE OLD DAY’S ACADEMY, WRENTHAM. 


tlers to subduing the forests, clearing 
fields for grain and grass, watching 
their savage neighbors, and fighting 
the wild animals. By Philip these 
years were improved in perfecting the 
preparations for his uprising against 
the white man. Confident in his supe- 
rior strength, he was willing to sell vast 
tracts of land for trifling sums, believ- 
ing himself and his forces to be able 
to. secure both price and lands at one 
fell swoop. In 1668, at a town meet- 
ing in Dedham, a messenger from 
King Philip appears. It is a squaw 
this time who does 
the “big talk,” al- 
though accom- 
panied by her son 
John and brother 
George. the iden- 
tical “George In- 
dian,” whose wig- 
wam in 1662 was 
at Wollomono- 
poag. She dis- 
posed of her ten- 
acre farm in ex- 
change for lands 
in what is now 
Franklin, near Un- 
cas Pond, thus be- 
coming the first 
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settler of Frank- 
lin territory. 
This trade being 
perfected, a mes- 
senger soon after 
comes to Dedham 
to say that the 
irrepressible 
Philip is in threat- 
ening mood at 
Wollomonopoag, 
and has_ other 
lands to. sell. 
These are “tick- 
lish times, and 
Timothy Dwight 
is hurried to Wol- 
lomonopoag to 
buy up whatever 
lands he may 
— have to. offer.” 

Although  Ded- 
ham had, through Captain Wil- 
lett, paid Philip in the vear 1662 for all 
his right and title in the land at 
Wollomonopoag, now, in 1669, the 
wily old chief lays claim to lands with- 
in his former ceding, and dictates the 
following letter: 

“Philip sachem to Major Lusher 
and Lieutenant Fisher, Gentlemen 
Sirs—Thes are to desire you to send 
me a holland shurt by this indian, the 
which att the present I much want, 
and in consideration whereof I shall 
satisfie you to content, for I intend to 
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meet with you at 
Wollomonupouge, 
that we may treat 
about a tract of land. 
I pray fail not tosend 
me a good holland 
shurt by the bearer 
hereof, for I intend 
next week to be at 
plimouth court, and 
I want a good shurt 
to goein. I shall not 
further trouble you 
at present, but sub- 
scribe myself, your 
friend, Philip = sa- 
chem’s P- mark. 
Mount Hop, ye 
twenty-fifth May 
1669.” 

It is to be hoped that the “holland 
shurt’” was sent and that the dusky 
sagamore made a dashing appearance 
therein at Plymouth court. 

In 1673 there were sixteen families 
only in the settlement of Wollomon- 
opoag, many having returned dis- 
couraged to Dedham. During these 
vears the conspiracy of Philip was 
ripening, and in February, 1675, O.S., 
his warriors dashed upon the frontier 
towns from Swansea to Hadley. 
Lancaster meets its doom, and Med- 
field is in smoke and ruins. Wollo- 
monopoag lies in the Indians’ path 
from Medfield to Mount Hope. News 
travels slowly, but it reaches the set- 
tlements, and women and children are 
hurried to Dedham. By the last of 
March the settlement was deserted 
and left to the mercy of the prowling 
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foe. All buildings 
were burned but two. 
The settlers were 
alert and vengeful. 
A bloody encounter 
took place at Indian 
Rock, now a historic 
spot in Franklin. 
Traditions of this 
battle are yet cher- 
ished by the old in- 
habitants. ‘The es- 
sential facts are that 
a man named Rocket 
found a trail of forty- 
two Indians, which 
he cautiously  fol- 
lowed until night, 
when he saw them 
laid down to sleep. 
He mustered a dozen 
resolute men, under 
Captain Robert 
Ware, and _ before 
daylight the little 
band was_ posted 
within eyesight of 
the sleeping savages, 
ready to salute them 
as soon as_ they 
awaked. It was a 
sharp and anxious 
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for the Indians 


watch, 
than two to one of the 
men. 
the Indians arose almost together, 
when at a preconcerted signal each 
waiting musket sent its bullet to its 


were more 
white 
Between daylight and sunrise 


mark.” The suddenness of the attack 
so confused the Indians who escaped 
the first shot, that they rushed and 
leaped down a steep precipice of the 
rock, where, maimed and lamed by 
the fall, they speedily became victims 
of the quick and steady aim of the 
whites. One or two only escaped to 
tell the fate of their comrades. 
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to the advent of the steam railway. 
The iron horse, so rapturously wel- 
comed by Wrenthamites, was, like the 
wooden horse of the enemies of an- 
cient Troy, pregnant with foes to the 
reigning deities of the delightful old 
town, who fled to the wilds at the 
sound of the first screeching whistle 
of the railway fiend, never to return. 
The dreamy little village is slowly 
awakening from its century of sleep, 
and putting on the airs of a modern 
town. This is gain to the mercantile 
and material interests, but as positive 
destruction to the poetical and pas- 
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Wollomonopoag was incorporated 
the 17th of October, 1673, and 
given the name of the old English 
town Wrentham, whence some of the 
families came. In 1684 a petition for 
a road was granted and the road made 
from Wrentham to Medfield. This 
road crosses the Charles River at 
Rockville in the present Millis; and 
very soon settlers from Medfield or 
“Boggestow” spread themselves in the 
territory of the future Franklin. 

Wrentham, “dear, delightful, pro- 
saic Wrentham!” No better example 
of the old-fashioned New England vil- 
lage existed than Wrentham previous 


toral. Previous to the Rip Van 
Winkle awakening, South Street was 
a delightful vista, with its generous 
width, stretching away for miles, over- 
arched by grand old elms and bor- 
dered by mansions placed well back 
from the street, each with its large 
expanse of well kept lawn and field. 
Wide verandas gave a comfortable, 
sleepy air to the houses of such gen- 
erous proportions, reminding one of 
retired capitalists half dozing away the 
dreamy afternoons in reclining chairs, 
with their broad-brimmed hats drawn 
down over their eyes, scanning the 
passing show with languid interest. 
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centuries of history, is of the 
ancient type. Its long line of 
horse sheds is suggestive of 
“noonings” and neighborhood 
gossip of olden Sabbaths. 
George’s Park, with Lake 
Pearl, or Lake Wollomono- 
poag, as it rightfully should be 
called, is a beautiful spot. Na- 
ture has lavishly bestowed upon 
it grove and glen, stream and 
inlet, shining water and dark 
shore. Herethousands of pleas- 
ure seekers find each season 
recreation and health with 
sweet relief from glaring walls 
and heated streets. The 
shores of King Philip’s Pond 
and Wollomonopoag are lined 
with summer cottages, which 
during the season are filled by 
hundreds of — excursionists, 
bicyclists and amusement seek- 
ers,—all this upon the identical 
The temptation to the weary traveller ground where King Philip once lived 
to enter the well kept grounds and and reigned. 

fall asleep in the inviting 
shade was almost irresistible. 
The dusty old stagecoach, 
jogging aiong the wide av- 
enue twice each day with its 
sleepy freight, seemed an inte- 
gral part of the scene. Now the 
railway fiend, with its screech- 
ing whistle, sends idlers hurry- 
ing along the dusty way, while 
the ancient coach is rapidly go- 
ing to destruction beneath a 
decaying shed. 

The combined town hall, li- 
brary and school building of 
Wrentham is a beautiful speci- 
men of colonial architecture, 
and fills the eye with delight. 
The diminutive building de- 
voted to the post office and na- 
tional bank, recently exploited 
by burglars, suggests a bird- 
cage, and we wonder why the 
enterprising cracksmen, instead 
of wasting powder, did not put 
a ring in the top and run away 
with the little building bodily. 
The village church, with its two HORACE MANN. 
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The manufacture of straw goods is 
closely identified with Wrentham and 
Franklin. In fact, this industry was 
started in Wrentham about a hundred 
years ago. The story goes that in 
1798 Naomi, wife of Colonel John 
Whipple, kept a small millinery shop 
in her husband’s store. In her employ 
was Betsey Metcalf, an ingenious de- 
scendant of one of the first settlers. 
Together they unbraided a piece of 
imported straw braid, and, Yankee- 
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of these girls, Sally Richmond, came 
to school in Wrentham. She taught 
several women the secret of straw 
braiding. It became immensely pop- 
ular, and every well-dressed woman 
was unhappy until she possessed a 
bonnet of the new fashion. The ex- 
tensive demand for these goods cre- 
ated a new industry. Wrentham and 
Franklin became the headquarters of 
this straw industry. The braiding of 


straw became a family employment. 


FOUR CORNERS, FRANKLIN. 


The birthplace of Horace Mann may be seen in the distance at the right of the picture. 


like, discovered the secret of its con- 
struction. Obtaining some oat straw, 
they flattened or pressed it out, and 
successiully imitated the foreign 
braid. Bonnets were made by these 
quick-witted women, and boxes of 
them sold in Providence and later in 
New York. In the summer of 1799 
several Providence girls came to a 
boarding-school in Massachusetts, 
wearing these home-made bonnets. 
They created great excitement among 
the women of the community. One 


Fathers, mothers and children, with 
skilful fingers, wrought deftly miles 
of braid, which was taken by small 
traders in exchange for goods. Nu- 
merous teams canvassed the country 
collecting braid, which at the factories 
was converted into bonnets and sent 
to the great cities. Fisher and Day 
of Wrentham were pioneers in this in- 
dustry. In Franklin the well-known 
house of Thayer was established in 
1810. This was subsequently con- 
tinued by Major Davis Thayer, 
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and later by his sons, Emery 
and Davis Thayer, Jr., whose well- 
known factory is yet humming with 
undiminished vigor upon the ancient 
site. 

Plainville is that portion of Wren- 
tham bordering upon Attleboro. 
Naturally the jewelry industry of 
the latter town overflowed into 


Wrentham, resulting in a_ flour- 
ishing village, with all modern 


improvements in the line of electric 
railways, water-works, electric lights 
and good roads. Two large manu- 
factories of jewelry are filled with 
the operatives of the better class, 
as it requires superior skill to 
succeed as workmen in this line. 
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CHURCH. 
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Sheldonville, another village in 
the extreme western portion of the 
town, although scores of miles from 
tide water, has for its principal indus- 
try the manufacture of boats of all 
classes. 

Day’s Academy in Wrentham was 
in its palmy days a fine example of 
the famous schools which in the past 
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dotted our New England hills. From 
Day’s Academy went forth men and 
women whose careers have been dis- 
tinguished and honorable. 
Its roll of students is rich 
in names that far and wide 
are household words. The 
names of Wrentham’s dis- 
tinguished sons and daugh- 
ters are legion. Whether 
in educational, mercantile 
or professional lines, the an- 
cient town is abundantly 
represented. 

For more than two gen- 
erations the ‘Honorable 
Samuel Warner has been a 
marked figure in the streets 
of Wrentham. Tall in per- 
son, straight as an arrow, 
urbane in manner, with 
gentle dignity, he is the per- 
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sonification of the old school 
gentleman so rare in these 
fin de siécle days. His career 
has been a noble one, and 
his declining years are 
crowned with honor. 

In 1719, the town of 
Wrentham. having grown 
steadily, thirteen families 
were set off to Bellingham. 
This bred discontent among 
the overflow from “Bogges- 
tow” or Medfield to the 
future Franklin. Nineteen 
families formed the nucleus 
of the new town. After a 
prolonged struggle through 
many years of acrimonius debate, 
plots and counterplots between the 
two precincts of Wrentham, the 
“State of Massachusetts Bay,” in the 
year 1778 passed “an Act incorporat- 
ing the westerly part of the town of 
Wrentham, in the County of Suffolk, 
into a town by the name of Frank- 
lin.” The stout old Jabez Fisher, who 
was perhaps the leading moving 
spirit, was by the act authorized and 
required to issue his warrant to one of 
the principal inhabitants of said town 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


of Franklin, “authorizing and _ re- 
quiring him to Notifie and warn the 
Freeholders and other inhabitants of 
said Town to meet together at such 
time and place as shall be expressed 
in said warrant.” 

In the original draft of the charter, 
the new town is called Exeter. Again 
the stalwart hand of Jabez Fisher, he 
being chairman of the committee hav- 
ing the matter in charge, is thought to 
be seen erasing Exeter and writing 
Franklin instead. This compliment to 
the distinguished statesman was duly 
appreciated and was the inspiration 
of his sending instructions to his 
friend Dr. Price of London to make a 
selection of books to be sent to his 
new namesake in Massachusetts, as 
the nucleus of a library for the infant 
town. This gift, originally one hun- 
dred and sixteen volumes, is care- 
fully preserved in the public library of 
Franklin, which now contains over 
five thousand volumes. The old story 
of Dr. Franklin is often related, that 
it was his first thought to send to the 
town a bell, but hoping that his name- 
sake might prefer sense to sound, the 
bell became a library.* 

Just where the road from Dedham 

* Franklin’s interesting letter to Dr. Price, ordering 
the books, and Dr. Price’s reply are given in the Editor’s 
Table of the NEw ENGLAND MAGAzINE, September, 1889. 
Dr. Emmons of Franklin preached a sermon in commem- 
oration of the bounty, and the sermon was printed in 
1787. A note from Rev. William M. Thayer of Franklin 
is printed in our Editor’s Table for October, 1889, show- 


ing that 90 of the 116 volumes were then still in the 
Franklin library. 
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to Woonsocket crosses the old stage 
route from Taunton to Worcester is 
Franklin Village. The reason for its 
location at this point is hard to find, 
for no water power is here to run a 
sawmill or a gristmill. No especial 
fertility of soil, no granite quarries 
nor mines rich in precious metals, if 
we except the recently discovered 
gold mine.(?) Possibly it was be- 
cause of the restlessness of the settlers 
of Wrentham North Precinct, and in 
answer to their demands for a sep- 
arate existence and church, that the 
“suvvair from Medfield and chainmen 
from Dedham” found the exact geo- 
metrical centre of the precinct in 
Darius Morse’s mud-pond, “‘where the 
church shall shortly lie.” At any rate, 
the beautiful village is in evidence to- 
day as the home of a thriving, bust- 
ling community, proud of its past his- 
tory and of its present prosperity, lo- 
cated upon the highest ground of 
Norfolk County, fanned by the health- 
iest breezes of the State. From its 
heights the eye sweeps from Mount 
Wachusett in Princeton to Milton’s 
blue hills, and far down over the 


Rhode Island line into the country of 
King Philip. This is the ground 
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where Pilgrim and Wampanoag 
struggled for supremacy, beautifully 
situated, and abounding in Indian 
legend and dark and bloody battle- 
ground. Midway between Boston and 
Providence, on the main line of the 
old Norfolk County Railroad, with 
branches on the one hand to Provi- 
dence, on the other to Milford and the 
Boston & Albany Railroad at Ash- 
land, Franklin occupies a most favor- 
able situation for development and 
future prosperity. It becomes a nat- 
ural centre for all the region round 
about it, and easily leads in material 
growth. Having already passed 
through that period of transition from 
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JAMES P. RAY. FRANCIS B. RAY. 
the typical New England village, 


“with its proneness to quiet and com- 
fortable ease, its conservatism and 
quality,” to that of a thriving, ener- 
getic modern town, with all the recent 
advances in the lines of superior 
schools, good streets and roads, well- 
kept sidewalks and beautiful lawns, 
abundant water supply, and the mani- 
fold blessings of electricity, the an- 
cient town is keenly alive to all that is 
progressive and desirable in residen- 
tial and industrial directions. 

No historic figure stands out more 
distinctly in the annals of the New 
England churches than the famous 
divine, Dr. Nathaniel Emmons of 
Frankliu. His quaint, antique dress, 
cocked hat, knee breaches, silken hose 
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and shoe buckles belonged as distinct- 
ively to the dress of a former genera- 
tion as did his austere, inflexible, un- 
answerable arguments to their the- 
ology. He was in a manner the con- 
necting link between a gloomy past 
and the dawn of a more cheerful day. 
The traditions of the town are filled 
with anecdotes and reminiscences of 
his day and generation.* Many of the 
narratives are of doubtful parentage, 
but all go to make up the popular es- 
timate of the man. 

In 1767, a small young man with a 
thin voice and somewhat bashful man- 
ner, receiving a request to preach in 
the Second Precinct of Wrentham 
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(Franklin), journeys to the scene of 
his future labors. He has heard of 
the long-continued strife in the Pre- 
cinct, and is well aware that two vig- 
orous parties are there striving for 
mastery. Regarding himself as hold- 
ing positive opinions of his own, he 
has little hope that he can heal the 
breach. Travelling thither he halts 
over night, and he says: “I saw a 
quail start out from the bushes on one 
side of the road, very soon another 
starts from the opposite side. Think- 
ing what if I can catch both of them, 
I crept softly toward them and 
clapped my three-cornered hat over 
the pair.” Encouraged by this omen 


*See article on “ Nathaniel Emmons and Mather 
Byles,” in the NEw ENGLAND Macazinr for August, 1897. 
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he hastens onward, and soon arrives 
at the scene of his labors. Sunday 
morning he goes to the primitive 
little building among the pitch pines, 
wondering where his congregation of 
bellicose parties is to come from, with 
not a building in sight. 

One July Sunday, in 1790, Dr. Em- 
mons found his audience inattentive 
and sleepy. Suddenly he closed his 
manuscript with a bang, grasped his 
three-cornered hat, descended from 
the high pulpit, and strode rapidly 
down the broad aisle and out of the 
church, leaving his awakening con- 
gregation rubbing their eyes and won- 
dering what it all meant. 

The last service in the old church 
of Dr. Emmons was held Septem- 
ber 28, 1840; it was the service over 
the remains of the venerable doctor, 
who was ordained sixty-seven years 
before. The very next day the work 
of demolition was begun, and car- 
penters were busy with their altera- 
tions. Thus the ancient church 
passed away, to live only in the 
memory of gray-haired men and 
women, whose religious instructions 
were received under its spacious 
roof. 


“But what pictures can produce its 
interior on some pleasant Sunday 
morning in June? Its high box pulpit 
and impending sounding-board, hung 
by a single iron rod an inch square; 
the two pegs on each side of the pul- 
pit window, on one of which hangs 
the blue-black cloak, and on the other 
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always the three-cornered clefical hat ; 
by no means omitting the short, live 
preacher in the pulpit, with clear, 
sharp eye, bald, shining head, small 
penetrating voice, and gesture to his 
manuscript; the square pews, too, 
seated on four sides, with a drop seat 
across the narrow door, and the 
straight cushion chair in the centre 
for grandmother, filled every one with 
sedate faces, over which white hairs 
unusually predominate ; the long seats 
hemming the galleries piled with hats 
against the two aisles, which a puff of 
wind from the porch entries some- 
times sends scattering down upon the 
heads below; the singers’ seats filling 
the front gallery opposite the pulpit, 
in which nothing bigger than a pitch- 
pipe for vears dared utter a note; the 
boys’ seats in the southwest elbow of 
the gallery, each boy with an eve on 
the tithingman in the opposite cor- 
ner, while the other eye wanders or 
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sleeps, and both ears anxiously open 
to the neighing of horses in the sheds 
and the twitter of the birds in the 
Lombardy poplars near by.” 

The pitch-pipe, it is said, held sway 
for years, until the march of alleged 
improvements in music at length 
overpowered the little minister’s de- 
cided objections and a bass viol was 
duly installed where the pitch-pipe 
had reigned supreme. It is also said 
that the doughty divine on the day of 
the introduction of the viol, diplomat- 
ically bending before the blast that he 
could not turn aside, somewhat crust- 

















WILLIAM F. RAY. 
ily prefaced his morning hymn by 
saying: “The choir will fiddle and sing 
the —th hymn!” The pitch-pipe and 
bass viol quarrel was but the later 
echo of the musical strife nearly one 
hundred years before, when after 
much quarrelling it was voted by the 
church “To sing no other tunes than 
are Prickt Down in our 
former Psalm Books, and 
To Sing Them as They are 
Prickt down in them as 
Near as they can.” Joseph 
Whiting was to set the 
tunes in the church, but 
rebellious Brother David 
Pond, with a mind and 
voice of his own, is duly 
“church-mauled,” for 
“striking into a pitch of 
the tune on February 18, 
1739, in the public wor- 
ship, in the forenoon, 
raised above what was set.” The 
question being put whether the 
church “apprehends this our Brother 
David Pond's so doing to be disor- 
derly,” it is decided in the affirmative, 
and David Pond is suspended, and so 
continues for thirteen years, when he 
is duly penitent and tardily forgiven. 
It has been recorded that “all sang 
the same part, and with an energy be- 
gotten of facing northeasters, felling 
forest trees and shouting to tardy 
oxen winding among their stumps.” 
No two sang alike, and the sounds 
were so grievous to the ears of the 
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found a 
wilful 


their distress 
rebuke to the 


people that 
voice in the 
David. 
Apropos of the old sounding-board, 
which so long hung, like the sword of 
Damocles, above the head of the fa- 
mous divine, it was spirited away to 
the town of Ashland, where it found 
a resting place upon the top of a well- 
house, while the breastwork of the fa- 
mous pulpit landed in the lecture 
room of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary. Doubtless it was sup- 
posed to be thoroughly impregnated 
with the logic of the sturdy old doctor. 
A Franklin boy who sat under the 
preaching of the famous divine gives 
the following estimate of his character 
as a preacher and leader 
of the people: “There are 
few ministers living who 
would feel like putting on 
the cocked hat or ac- 
knowledging themselves 
big enough to fill out that 
well-remembered suit of 
smallclothes. His head 
was like a_ battery of 
thought, sending out 
startling shocks for limp 
theologians. No doubt a 
large number of ministers 
would like to succeed in 
that same way, and would 
speedily don cocked hat, 
smallclothes, shoe and 
knee buckles, if by so do- 
ing they could make peo- 
ple wheel into line as the 
old doctor did. Those 
that went of a Sabbath up 
to the quaint old church 
found a minister in it who 
did his own thinking.” 
From that high pulpit he 
fired the solid shot of 
truth down through their 
heads into their hearts. 
His Sabbath sermons 
were the sensation of the 


week. Old farmers 
leaned upon their hoe- 
handles and_ discussed 


their meaning with the 
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passerstby. His arguments had 
points that were sharp and bristling, 
and they stuck. His arguments were 
like express trains, going from 
premise to conclusion without stop- 
ping at way stations. “No one who 
started with him = (accepting his 
premises) on his trains of reasoning 
ever found himself ticketed for one 
place and side-tracked at another.” 
His old sermons are models of con- 
cise reasoning. He made no allow- 
ance for shrinkage in the terms 
“eternal” and “everlasting.” One of 
his favorite sayings was: “I never try 
to revise the statutes of the Al- 
mighty.” 

Dressed in his quaint fashion, he 
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walked the streets, erect in person, 
short in stature, with narrow, smooth 
face, small piercing blue eye, a stern 
but pleasant expression, his hands 
crossed behind him, with his arms 
resting upon his hips, his step elastic, 
but moderately slow, cordially greet- 
ing the voung, the middle-aged and 
old alike. 

It is related that early in the century 
a wonderful mineral spring was _ be- 
lieved to exist in the neighboring 
town of Bellingham. Dr. Thurber 
was the reigning medical authority of 
those days. Visiting the spring, after 
wise shakings of the head and many 
mysterious incantations he declared 
that he believed the spring to contain 
jalap, and that it was “good for sick- 
ness.” The fame of the wonderful 
healing waters came to the ears of Dr. 
Emmons. Somewhat impaired in 
health, the good doctor at once re- 
paired to the spring and, following the 
sage advice of Dr. Thurber, drank so 
plentifully of the jalap waters that his 
return journey was a penance long to 
be remembered. He gave no testi- 
monials as to the wonderful virtues of 
the waters of the Bellingham spring. 

Among the neighbors of Dr. Em- 
mons was a shrewd old Yankee farmer 
of sharp wit and limber tongue, thor- 
oughly impregnated with profanity. 
Strange to say, the worthy divine 
found much amusement in conversing 
with the worldly old farmer, and 
dearly enjoyed a brush at wits with 
his uneducated neighbor. Riding by 
one day in his famous two-wheeled 
chaise, he saw his profane friend 
busily at work in an apple tree. Halt- 
ing for a little chat, the old doctor, 
espying myriads of caterpillars’ tents 
upon which the farmer was waging a 
destructive warfare, said, “Well, Mr. 
B., what are you destroying now?” 
“You say,” retorted the farmer. “They 
say you know everything.” “Oh, 
that’s the army of the Lord.” “Is, 
hey? Well, you know Him better’n I 
do; you jest tell Him to keep His 
pesky troops out of my orchard.” 

In 1846 a beautiful granite monu- 
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ment was erected to the memory of 
the eminent divine. The idea was 
conceived by Dr. Wayland, president 
of Brown University, and carried to 
completion by the late Rev. William 
M. Thayer. An Association was 
formed, and it was voted to erect the 
monument ‘‘on or near the spot where 
the old meeting-house stood, that spot 
hallowed by his faithful labors of more 
than half a century, and that house 
where his voice was heard at its dedi- 
cation, and in which the last services 
performed were his funeral solemni- 
ties.” This article was made unalter- 
able, except by unanimous vote of the 
Association. Here the monument 
stood, revered and admired by all, 
until some strange freak in violation 
of the unalterable provision of the 
constitution of the Association re- 
moved the beautiful memorial to the 
solitude of the village cemetery. where 
it is seldom seen and is nearly for- 
gotten. 

Stretching away from Franklin 
Village toward Wrentham is a beau- 
tiful expanse known as Mann’s Plain. 
Here stands the house in which 
Horace Mann was born in 1796. The 
old house was of two stories, nearly 
square upon the ground floor, with a 
rambling L running from it at right 
angles. A few years since the old 
homestead became the property of an 
eccentric man of some means and 
more architectural vagaries. Toward 
the blue sky the famous old house was 
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started, and other stories were added 
to fill the space below. Strange dec- 
orations appeared at all sorts of un- 
expected angles, while the whole was 
surmounted by a wonderful creation 
in the way of a tower. Its uncom- 
pleted condition bears silent witness 
to the strange freaks and depleted 
pocketbook of the bankrupt ad- 
venturer. Here Horace Mann first 
saw the light and breathed the air of 
the dear old town of which in later 
life he became the most distinguished 
son. Here he passed his boyhood 
days, which, as he describes them, 
were rendered gloomy by the prevail- 
ing air of a most rigid Calvinistic the- 
ology. Although of a lively tempera- 
ment, full of fun and up to all sorts 
of mischief, he led a repressed life, 
which bent under the stern ideal of 
those early days. Left fatherless at 
an early age, poverty compelled him 
to work early and late, while yet a 
mere boy. Industry became second 
nature to him. “Indeed,” he says, 
“owing to ingrained habits, work has 
always been to me what water is to a 
fish. This compensation I derive 
from the rigor of my early life.” In- 
heriting a delicate constitution, his 
severe labors undermined his physical 
health, and he learned by bitter ex- 
perience to set great value upon its 
possession. He frequently used to 
say to his pupils and young friends: 
“It is a duty to be well.” <A great 
lover of athletic sports, in his own 
case he would justify his transgres- 
sions physically by saying that the 
cause to which he devoted his life was 
of more importance than individual 
health or life. So closely did he apply 
himself that after barely six months’ 
study of Latin he was prepared to 
enter the sophomore class of Brown 
University. After being graduated 
from college, he fitted himself for the 
bar. Of most brilliant parts, and fast 
achieving fame and fortune, he was 
elected to the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives; thence to the 
Senate, of which he became president. 
Becoming secretary of the newly 


formed State Board of Education, he 
found therein his ideal, and to it gave 
his life’s best work. Six of the best 
years of his life were given to develop- 
ing his ideas of education, in which 
he worked with all the energy of a 
Horace Mann. Elected to Congress 
to fill the place made vacant by the 
death on the floor of the House of 
John Quincy Adams, he was a mem- 
ber of Congress at the period of the 
hottest slavery agitation. ‘His oppo- 
sition to Webster precipitated a bat- 
tle royal between giants ; and although 
for the moment victory seemed to rest 
with the Great Expounder, the verdict 
of posterity has confirmed Horace 
Mann’s judgment of the cause. In 
the shadow of the State House dome 
the ancient gladiators silently stand 
side by side, as if still awaiting the 
verdict of later generations upon their 
immortal combat. Franklin with 
pride points to her champion, and 
claims him as peerless and without re- 
proach. The man who would decline 
a nomination for the governorship of 
Massachusetts to become the presi- 
dent of an obscure, impoverished 
western college, in obedience to an 
ideal, was a champion worthy to meet 
even Daniel Webster on equal terms. 
One who knew him well says: “There 
were in Mr. Mann two directly op- 
posed sides of character: the lion-like 
sternness and combativeness which he 
showed toward his enemies or the 
enemies of the right, and the affec- 
tionate, tender nature which he 
showed to his family and dearest 
friends. At times he would plead, 
melting even to tears; sometimes turn 
upon his hearers all his old lawyer’s 
logic, and pour out his wrath in fiery 
sarcasm. In either case his power was 
great. His presence, too, was impos- 
ing, his figure tall and slender, sway- 
ing with emotion, the dome-like head 
crowned with silver hair, and the eyes 
piercing. Memory retains that figure 
in all its impressiveness, while others 
have faded.” 

Many are the anecdotes related by 
the aged men and women of Franklin 
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concerning the youthful days of 
Horace Mann. The little red school- 
house where Horace and his mates 
went to school stood at the fork of 
the road but a few minutes’ walk from 
the Mann homestead. Two of his 
most intimate friends were the “Gil- 
more boys,” relatives of the famous 
writer “Edmund Kirke” (J. R. Gil- 
more). They were rare companions 
in mischief and boyish games. 
Among the famous teachers in the 
little schoolhouse was “Master Hills,” 
a pedagogue of the olden type, who 
believed in two things implicitly, 
youthful depravity and birch twigs. 
It is needless to say that no love was 
wasted between master and pupils. It 
was the custom of Master Hills to 
care for his little schoolroom himself 
as to fires and sweeping. Every morn- 
ing at eight*o’clock he repaired to the 
schoolroom to begin his labors as 
janitor. He was a man of diminutive 
stature, of highly emotional nature, 
and of a generous nose surmounted 
by spectacles. Young Horace and his 
fellow-conspirators, well knowing the 
habits of Master Hills, inveigled a 
lusty shoat into the schoolhouse entry 
in the early morn; then, secreting 
themselves “in the adjacent gray 
birches, they awaited development. 
The master appeared, forced open the 
door against the supposed intruder, 
who, darting swiftly out, caught the 
pedagogue astride his back, and gave 
him an impromptu ride over the door- 
yard. During the protestations of the 
hog and the imprecations of the angry 
pedagogue, hunting for his spectacles 
and hat and wig, the young scamps 
disappeared swiftly among the gray 
birches and into the solitudes of 
Mann’s Plain. 

Franklin Village perpetuates the 
fame of her distinguished son by giv- 
ing his name to the beautiful high 
school building. Surely no more fit- 
ting monument could be erected to 
his memory than this beautiful edifice, 
dedicated to the cause of education 
and the life work of Horace Mann. 

Among the names of men forming 
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an integral part of Franklin’s life in 
history none shines with a steadier or 
more beneficent light than that of Dr. 
Oliver Dean, founder of the famous 
Dean Academy. Dr. Deanwas born in 
Franklin in 1783. After receiving his 
medical degree, he practised a few 
years in Boston. In 1812 he removed 
to Medway. After five years’ practice 
there, he broke down in health and 
abandoned his profession to assume 
the superintendency of the Medway 
cotton mill. For nine years he gave 
his energies to this industry. This 
gave him a wide reputation, and in 
1826 he was chosen superintendent of 
the young Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company at Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire. So skilfully did he manage the 
affairs of the company that he secured 
an interest in the corporation, and in 
a few years accumulated a large for- 
tune. Retiring, for ten years he re- 
sided in Framingham. In 1851 he re- 
turned to his native town to spendhis 
remaining days. Purchasing a por- 
tion of the farm of the deceased Dr. 
Emmons, he devoted his last years 
to plans for the education of youth. 
This resulted in the founding of Dean 
Academy, one of the most thoroughly 
equipped and endowed educational in- 
stitutions in the State. Dr. Dean, to 
establish the school, gave a tract of 
about nine acres in the heart of the 
village. He also gave ten thousand 
dollars toward the building and fifty 
thousand dollars as a permanent fund. 
Accepting his offer, the trustees se- 
cured plans, and broke ground in 
August, 1866. War time prices and 
continual advances in material and 
labor so increased the cost of building 
that Dr. Dean gave over seventy-five 
thousand dollars to the cause. This 
building was destroyed by fire in 1872. 
The friends of the school rallied from 
this calamity, and in less than two 
years a new building was ready fo 
dedication. The building is of the 
Gothic style, and architecturally very 


graceful. Its beautiful tower is a 
landmark for miles around. It has 
accommodations for over a _ hun- 
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dred resident pupils, with school- 
rooms and a fine gymnasium of ample 
proportions. Franklin is justly proud 
of Dean Academy; and the memory 
of Dr. Dean is cherished with rever- 
ence and love. 

A distinguished son of Franklin, 
whose name has gone abroad in many 
lands, is William Makepeace Thayer. 
His recent decease removes a familiar 
figure from our street and a guiding 
hand from all our public affairs. Al- 
though educated for the ministry, and 
for years a_ successful, forceful 
preacher, his best claim to fame is 
found in his works as an author. He 
was a prolific writer, a master of terse, 
vigorous English, with a _ peculiar 
power of arresting attention and 
clinching his points. His writings 
have been translated into many lan- 
guages and found their way into 
many countries. ‘His “Bobbin Boy,” 
“Poor Boy and Merchant Prince,” 
“Fgom Log Cabin to White House,” 
“From Tannery to White House,” in 
turn tell the story of Banks, Stewart, 
Lincoln and Grant, in a way that com- 
mands the attention of old and young. 
His “Marvels of Our New West,” 
“Success and Its Achievers,” “Tact, 
Push and Principle,” have found their 
way into thousands of libraries and 
homes. 

In the history of the town, no 
names appear with more frequency 
than the Fishers, Ponds and Whit- 
ings. It has been humorously said 
that “there are more Fishers than 
Ponds in Franklin.” Among the 
many descendants of sturdy old Willis 
Fisher, a lineal descendant of 
Anthony, who came from Syleham, 
England, to Dedham, in 1637, is the 
Honorable Milton M. Fisher, now of 
Medway. He was born in South 
Franklin in 1811, and has recently 
celebrated his eighty-eighth birthday 
at his beautiful home in Medway. 
Deacon Fisher, as he is best known, 
is a remarkable man, and has for 
many years been regarded as “the 
sage of Medway.” Contemporary 
with and an intimate friend of the poet 
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Whittier, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Wendell Phillips and others of the an- 
cient abolitionists, he is indeed one of 
the old guard, whose numbers are so 
few that ere long it may be said truly 
that the old guard is dead but never 
surrendered. Franklin proudly claims 
Mr. Fisher as one of her most dis- 
tinguished sons. 

Franklin has an unusual number of 
literary men who have achieved a na- 
tional reputation. Among them is 
James R. Gilmore (“Edmund Kirke”), 
author of “Among the Pines” and 
other interesting stories of the war. 
Albert D. Richardson, the famous war 
correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, author of ‘Field, Dungeon 
and Escape,” “Beyond the Missis- 
sippi” and many other works, was 
born in the old family mansion on 
Franklin ‘Hill. Shot in the Tribune 
office by the crazy McFarlane, his re- 
mains were brought to Franklin and 
buried in the ancient cemetery. A 
beautiful monument marks the spot, 
well worn by the feet of visitors. [His 
brother, the late Rev. Charles A. 
Richardson, for many years editor of 
the Congregationalist, was a Franklin 
boy, and his descendants hold honor- 
able places in the town of his nativity. 

Ever closely linked with the mate- 
rial prosperity of Franklin will be the 
names of the famous Ray brothers, 
synonymous with enterprise, business 
daring, wonderful financial manage- 
ment and foresight. From humble 
beginnings in 1839, without capital or 
influence, the Ray brothers steadily 
increased in wealth and in business en- 
terprises, until their fame and influ- 
ence extended far and wide. To 
them is largely due the upbuilding of 
Franklin and its continued prosperity. 
The two elder brothers, Francis B. 
and James P. Ray, have completed 
their life labors, and passed on into 
the silence. The Honorable Joseph 
G. Ray, erect, vigorous, and in the full 
possession of his wonderful adminis- 
trative powers, is a marked man in 
every business circle which he enters. 
“To him more than to any living man 
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are the people of Franklin indebted 
for the completion of the beautiful 
church and Dean Academy.” The 
Ray brothers have contributed largely 
to every good word and work, both 
by deeds and liberal financial support. 
They have for a long period of years 
been connected financially and_per- 
sonally with every important business 
undertaking in Franklin since they be- 
came citizens of the town. 


The sudden death, in 1808, 
of the Honorable William F. Ray, 
son of Francis B. Ray, was a 
severe blow to Franklin.  Suc- 


ceeding to the business of his de- 
ceased parent, by energy and remark- 
able capacity he widened the field of 
activity far beyond its former borders. 
Recognizing his great ability his con- 
stituents repeatedly returned him to 
the General Court, where he became 
a leader, and at the time of his death 
he was the most prominent candidate 
for Congress from his district. 

One factor in the continued pros- 
perity of New England towns is di- 
versity of industries. Towns which 
have but one source of employment 
for their wage-earners suffer period- 


a 


ical seasons of depression. Vanics, 
strikes or business mismanagement 
entail wholesale disaster in communi- 
ties of limited industries. The town 
of Franklin is established upon the 
firm business foundation of half a 
score of flourishing manufactories. 
Although here and there a chimney 
inay cease to wave its blue banner in 
the morning breeze, it is scarcely 
missed among the many in the tree- 
tops of the thriving town. Woollen 
and cotton mills, knitting and felt es- 
tablishments, straw and felt hat fac- 
tories, machine shops, shoddy mills, 
rubber goods, electroplating, a large 
and thriving piano factory, mill sup 
plies, lumber yards, with sash and 
blind factories, carriage shops and a 
score of lesser industries keep busy 
wheels and spindles humming at all 
seasons of the year. With electric 
road enterprises galore looming in the 
horizon on either hand, freedom from 
municipal indebtedness, moderate tax 
rates, business men of push, fore- 
sight, and caution, Franklin stands 
a-tiptoe on the verge of the new cen- 
tury, ready for the brilliant career 
which is certainly just before her. 


THE OPEN DOORS. 
By Meredith Nicholson. 
Rr through imagination’s open doors 


The low waves break on sunny island shores; 


There lie broad meadows of deep-shadowed gr: 
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©’er which the winds like happy memories pass ; 
Beyond those portals twilight lingers long 
About the summits of the hills of song, 

And dreamers on the restful slopes may be 

The glad ccmpanions of felicity. 

Heroic impulse through that doorway leads 
Adventurous spirits on to wondrous deeds ; 

And it is easy there to make believe 

That all we hope for we shall soon achieve. 
Yet, like a warning, how the rough world roars 
Around imagination’s open doors! 








THE ROMANCE 


OF PIONEERING. 


By E. P. Powell. 


wm | was exactly the same 
movement that, crossing 
the Atlantic, settled New 
England and afterward 
moved on westward 
toward the Pacific. The 
desire for freedom and 
betterment went hand in hand—free- 
dom and poverty if need be, but free- 
dom and wealth if might be. The 
New Englander had always thought 
of the land he occupied as Canaan, 
and of himself as a child of Israel, 
moving under the direct leading of 
God to take possession of a reward for 
religious faith. He went westward 
with the same conviction that there 
was a close relation between virtue 
and prosperity. But he dropped along 
the way a good deal of bigotry and 
picked up a good deal of free think- 
ing. The pioneers in Central New 
York had begun to be politicians— 
generally of the Federalist type. A 
little after the ideas of the Republicans 
began to spread. Later the richer 
classes became Whigs, and the poorer 
became Democrats. Hamilton had 
the majority of followers over Jeffer- 
son during the years up to the dig- 
ging of the great canals in New York 
and Ohio. But the controlling polit- 
ical sentiment was hatred for mon- 
archy and a highly sensitive conviction 
that the United States could whip 
England just as often as necessary. 
The schoolbooks bristled with patri- 
otism and Calvinism in about equal 
parts. 

Fourth of July was unanimously 
celebrated. Not a child or bedridden 
old woman but must smell powder on 
the day of freedom. In 1620 England 
drove them out into a_ wilderness. 
They had grown big enough to drive 
England’s redcoats out of the land 
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they had learned to love. The people 
turned out on to the village commons, 
firing anvils and muskets and explod- 
ing powder everywhere. I believe no 
Fourth ever passed without more cas- 
ualties than would have happened in 
an average battle with the British. 
However, the people felt that it was 
all right. General training occurred 
in October. It was a plan for drilling 
the militia to resist invasion. There 
was generally one company of inde- 
pendents in regimental gaudiness, 
while the rest were plain soldiery. 
They marched and had mimic fights 
with brave commanders, and went 
home at night sure that they could 
match the best drilled troops in the 
world. There was considerable drunk- 
enness, and there were a few real 
fights; but for the most part the 
only luxuries were gingerbread and 
molasses candy. These were always 
displayed at every corner, and were 
most excellent home-made* products. 
These general musters occurred an- 
nually until about 1850, but were less 
and less valued, and the rallies were 
less and less general. The last muster 
that I find on record was a mere rab- 
ble of boys and fun lovers, who under- 
took to crowd their diminutive cap- 
tain into a pool of.water. “He dashed 
between the legs of Private Perkins 
and, crying Treason, ran with all his 
might to the store of Major-General 
Comstock, who closed the door on the 
pursuing troop. Brandishing their 
brooms and hayforks with shouts of 
laughter, and three cheers for Weasel 
Curtiss, the captain, they soon dis- 
banded; and that was the end of gen- 
eral training in New York.” 

Of course Thanksgiving Day was 
not left behind. Fasting and feasting 
were both heartily believed in for the 
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good of soul and body. The scat- 
tered members of a family, with wives, 
children and grandchildren, met once 
a year if possible, and they had some- 
thing more than a turkey and pies and 
fine harvests to be grateful for. The 
original Thanksgiving was a reunion 
day. Through the forests, over cor- 
duroy or worse, if Indian enemies did 
not make travelling too dangerous, 
they came in sleighs of home manu- 
facture, to rejoice as we who can go 
anywhere at any time by fast mail can- 
not appreciate. After dinner around 
the enormous fireplaces they gathered 
to tell what had happened, and to 
crack butternuts, drink cider and eat 
apples. It is not difficult to compre- 
hend how the old father with tremu- 
lous voice thanked the Lord for the 
blessings that surrounded him. Pes- 
simism was never indulged in; and a 
suicide was as rare as a divorce. 
Christmas and Kris Kringle were not 
known in this country until 1835. 
New Year’s was not a needed festivity 
because three whole winter months 
were kept empty of ennui by a neigh- 
borliness that knew no cliques nor 
sets. Everybody was visited; and 
every one did his or her best to make 
the months of least labor the fullest of 
good cheer. 

The Indians lived largely on corn 
meal and pumpkins. These the new 
settlers quickly adopted; and they 
proved by all odds the best crops for 
new soil. A cornfield in a stump lot 
was a sight that would astonish the 
farmer who runs gang ploughs. The 
trees, being cut or burned, left stumps 
which the farmer’s children would 
clear away with fire in the course of 
ten years. Meanwhile the interstices 
were cleared of brush, which made 
jolly bonfires and left an ash to double 
the fertility of the soil. This was 
rudely harrowed, or often only 
grubbed loose, and into it the seed 
was dropped in May. The stand of 
corn was irregular, but the harvest 
was fair and abundant for the settler’s 
home supply. Shipping was un- 
known. Necessity made inventive 


cooks, and the memory of delicious 
dishes of corn samp and succotash still 
lingers with the older descendants of 
the pioneers. Samp was made of the 
choicest ears, dried by the stovepipe 
on the chamber floor, shelled by 
hand, and after grinding freed of the 
finer meal. It took all day to cook 
it in great iron pots on the crane over 
the fire; but it was a food never to be 
forgotten. Succotash was a com- 
pound of corn and beans—by the In- 
dians called smokum-tash. 

Sheep, hogs and cows were soon 
obtained, and were left largely to shift 
for themselves. There was land 
enough, and neighbors generally far 
enough away not to be annoyed by 
trespassing animals. But in villages 
or near them, rails were made by split- 
ting cedar and basswood and hem- 
lock trees; and these were laid zigzag 
about necessary inclosures. The 
farmer was proud and _ aristocratic 
who in winter made enough home- 
made pickets to set up in spring an 
ornamental fence in front of his house. 

The houses were of logs at the out- 
set; and furniture was entirely home 
made, with the possible exception of 
a mahogany bureau and cherry bed- 
stead brought at great cost of luggage 
from New England. But the framed 
house very quickly displaced that of 
logs. It was a one-story building with 
an attic. The timbers were usually 
beech or maple, and of enormous 
size. These were so spiked and dove- 
tailed that many of them are good to 
the present day. It is not hard to find 
such cottages that are a full century 
old and good for half a century more. 
To pull one apart is a serious piece of 
work. A slight settling has bent the 
wooden pins and made the joints 
stronger than the timbers. 

One thing the women never forgot. 
and that was to bring along a few pink 
roots and flower seeds. Wild roses 
could be found everywhere, and these 
were taught to climb all over the low 
houses, bowering the windows and 
filling the rooms with fragrance. The 
old-fashioned flowers were soon all 
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here,—the maid-in-the-mist, the bach- 
elor’s button, the marigold, the red 
peony, the grass and the clove pink. 
Lilacs and syringas were the most fa- 
miliar of shrubs. The hollyhock was, 
however, the most universal flower. 
Tall, strong to care for itself, it scat- 
tered its seeds, and came up in the 
cornfields and around the barns. 
Some farmers with a touch of senti- 
ment let them stand; and so you 
would see pigpens surrounded with 
crimson and white flowers, where 
bumblebees hummed and_ gathered 
honey. Every home-keeper swapped 
flower roots; and in this way new 
treasures soon found their way all 
over the colonies. 

The New Englander never forgot 
to encourage the growth of fruits. He 
brought with him the old standard 
apples, such as spitzenburgh and 
Rhode Island greening and swaar and 
belle bonne and harvest bough. Pears 
were of a coarser sort than those we 
now use, except the old St. Michael’s 
or white doyenne. This had been 
grown about Boston and Providence 
and along the Connecticut,—a pear 
never to be beaten for preserves. Be- 
sides this there was the magnificent 
red-cheeked boncretien; but it was a 
good Christian only in name and 
show. The choice of the children was 
the little sanspeau. It made just one 
adult mouthful, and two for juveniles. 
It had a happy way of melting in the 
mouth and trickling down the organs 
of taste suggestively. Currant bushes 
were easily brought along and were 
in all gardens. Wild plums were 
plentiful; but some pioneer was sure 
to have brought a green-gage and a 
magnum bonum from Connecticut, 
and these were rapidly multiplied. 
The morello or common sour cherry 
was also quickly made at home. But 
apple orchards took time to grow; 
and trees were not easily obtained. 
Boys were accustomed to make un- 
welcome excursions of ten or fifteen 
miles to a famous apple tree. Two or 
three would be found in every county 
with horticultural instincts; and these 
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soon had the rest well in the way of 
orchard growing. 

‘Hunting was a matter of sport and 
profit combined. Beaver creeks were 
everywhere. Only the name now re- 
mains, for the beavers are gone and 
the creeks are dried up. It is painful 
to those whose memory reaches far 
back to recall the streams that tum- 
bled down the hills and filled the 
larger creeks, full of trout and visited 
by beaver and mink, but now drunk 
up by the sun. The destruction of 
trees was wholesale, and the conse- 
quences were far-reaching; we have 
not yet seen the end of it. Squirrels, 
eray and black as well as the red, 
abounded. The little flying sort was 
not seldom seen, half leaping, half 
flying, from tree to tree; the mem- 
branes on its sides spread out like a 
parachute. Skunks and weasels were 
valued for their fur; and it must be 
allowed that as fine home-prepared 
furs were worn as are now im- 
ported and purchasable at enormous 
cost by sons and daughters of the 
pioneers. 

Salt and sugar had to be home 
products; and it was soon found that 
the world always had _ everything 
ready for wit and tact. A New Eng- 
lander could find what he could not 
invent. Salt springs were discovered 
and methods of evaporation or boil- 
ing down perfected. The history of 
the salt industry of New York would 
make a stirring tale. There was no 
lack of scientific genius to solve diffi- 
cult problems. A classmate of Daniel 
Webster, Josiah Noyes, professor of 
chemistry in Hamilton College, came 
to the aid of those who failed to make 
a marketable salt—and in return had a 
barrel sent him once a year by the 
state in its gratitude. I do not know 
that he had any other compensation ; 
but in those days a man did not 
expect a fortune every time he 
used his wits. Those who _ have 
never visited a sugar bush should 
give up the next visit to New- 
port or to Europe and spend a week 
in a sugar camp. The “bushes” or 
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groves are unfortunately growing less 
common every year; but the colonists 
had maple trees all about them. New 
York and Michigan as well as parts 
of Ohio and Pennsylvania were full 
of the hard or sugar maple. Tapping 
began in February and sap would run 
often into April. The boiling down 
was done in the woods where fuel was 
utterly costless. The taps or “spiles” 
were made of elder sticks with the 
pith pushed out. The sap was caught 
in every sort of imaginable dish and 
bucket or trough. The boys carried 
eggs from the barns and boiled them 
in the syrup. With doughnuts and 
mince pie they managed to devour a 
large amount of the thickening sugar, 
and lived happily in the hollows where 
their fires were built. The wood- 
peckers had a deal of tapping to do 
about the same time, and in those days 
robins not seldom stayed all winter 
in the dense woods of hemlock or 
pine. The sap was gathered three 
times a day, and a single tree made 
from one pound to five pounds in a 
season. This was packed down in 
stone jars and served the family for 
sweets for the whole year. Other 
trees besides the hard maple would 
yield sugar; but none gave so large 
an amount and of such excellent qual- 
ity. Butternut sugar was not uncom- 
mon. 

Enterprising and tactful pioneers 
were pretty sure to find some local ad- 
vantages to add to the comfort of life 
or make a woodland home even 
charming. Song birds were astonish- 
ingly abundant; and no matter how 
fast the migrant man went, the mi- 
grant robin kept him company. It 
is a curious fact that this bird goes 
nowhere to live apart from his human 
friend. The love is mutual. But the 
wood thrush and the hermit thrush 
and the bluebirds were ahead of him. 
Nothing could be better calculated to 
give birth to a poet than the sur- 
roundings of one of these frontier 
homes. Night showed a vallev filled 
to the brim with moonlight; fireflies 
flashed among the trees near by, and 
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the river or creek below reflected the 
sky above. There was not one sound 
of the market or commerce. Only 
occasionally the valley road sent up 
the rumble of a belated wagon load of 
corn or the trot of a doctor’s tired 
horse. No one had yet heard of in- 
somnia or of a railroad. 

Honey has always been a luxury 
of the wilderness. The New Eng- 
lander found bee trees in the forest 
ahead of him wherever he went. 
These were generally hollow lindens 
or butternuts, and were easily felled. 
A good bee hunter would not only se- 
cure the honey, generally a hundred 
pounds, but would capture the bees 
and hive them for domestic purposes. 
If the queen was secured, the swarm 
would settle down to work in the old 
cone-shaped straw hive, and add 
largely to the home comforts. In 
these early days at least half of the 
settlers had a few swarms; and occa- 
sionally some one would accumulate 
a hundred. The comb was melted for 
wax, and the honey after being ex- 
tracted was kept in jars. This consti- 
tuted one of the first articles of com- 
merce from a frontier home. I re- 
member seeing my father climb to 
the top of a forty-foot ladder and 
brush a swarm into a pan and come 
down with it, unstung. But woe to 
the mortal whom the bees by some in- 
stinct failed to like! Their freaks in 
friendship are not easily explainable. 
Honikle Smith of Utica was a sam- 
ple of those whom these useful hyme- 
noptera detested. They stung him 
blind and laid him up for three weeks 
in bed on his first attempt to hive a 
swarm. Not recognizing the Mosaic 
Sabbath, they would swarm when the 
family ought to be at church. It was 
necessary to leave one at home, who 
in case the bees came out hung a 
sheet from the chamber window. 
The good man at church was kept 
from going asleep over the thirty- 
ninthlies by looking out for the pos- 
sible flag. Every swarm was worth 
ten bushels of corn. 

The herb garden was a natural ne- 
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cessity when doctors were few, and it 
needed hours to fetch a doctor from a 
distant settlement. Every woman of 
forty was capable of giving lots of ad- 
vice in ordinary cases of sickness ; and 
it was every tenth who had won a rep- 
utation as skilled in diagnosing and 
doctoring. The chief remedies were 
saffron, pennyroyal, sassafras, sarsa- 
parilla, wormwood, boneset, camo- 
mile and the barks of such trees as 
wild cherries. These, generally in 
bitter concoctions, produced profuse 
sweating and purging, or, nauseating, 
acted as emetics. This was enough 
for three-fourths of mortal ills; the 
other fourth, being typhoid fevers or 
smallpox or pneumonia, were set 
down to Providence,—and it was nip 
and tuck whether Providence or the 
wise woman came out ahead. If the 
latter, the patient was not likely to 
suffer afterward from having been 
drugged; if the former, the minister 
took the case in hand with appropri- 
ate ceremonies. Naturally a good 
deal of herb lore grew up; and some 
curious fancies rooted into better 
wisdom. Saffron being intensely 
yellow was good for jaundice. But 
there was undeniably a real develop- 
ment of natural skill in handling dis- 
eases, and a real knowledge of the 
power of specific plants. The largest 
percentage of deaths was from pneu- 
monia, until infectious diseases like 
cholera and yellow fever and small- 
pox found out the remoter settlements 
as well as the compacter villages. 
The damage wrought by these dis- 
eases was terrible. 

It must not be overlooked that the 
industries of agriculture and manu- 
factures were not then as distinctly 
separated as now. The farmer was 
not only a land tiller, but he made his 
own soap and shoes, while his wife 
spun the wool and wove it, and with 
the daughters made the garments 
worn by the family, and the carpets 
and bedding. He was his own barber 
and carpenter and mason; and the 
family never went outside for fuel or 
lights. Candle dipping was a charm- 





ing episode of a winter’s evening, and 
soap making gave an unusual excite- 
ment to a May day. The ashes were 
set for lye; and there were always tubs 
for dyeing blue and black and red. 
There was no lack of thezesthetic. The 
needle was a skilful tool, and the knit- 
ting needles were almost parts ot 
every girl’s fingers. So when we find 
by the census of 1790 that 95 per cent 
of the population was agricultural, we 
must understand that manufactures 
were almost wholly included in the 
farmer’s work. These are now taken 
off in every direction to factories, 
leaving farm life far less enterprising, 
varied and homelike, as well as less in- 
dependent. In fact, for meat, for cloth- 
ing, for furniture, for repairs, the 
farmers of a hundred years ago asked 
small odds of anybody. 

It was necessary to have a family 
doctor and a family spiritual adviser ; 
as for law, it was rarely meddled with. 
The children went to a district school 
and to a Sunday-school as soow as 
possible. The New Englander may 
almost be said to have carried his 
church and state with him, so soon 
did they reappear in the wilderness. 
It was fortunate that these had be- 
come social instincts with these sons 
of Aryans. No sooner were three or 
four families found near each other in 
the woods than they held a town 
meeting and organized a church. It 
was the independent congregation and 
the independent town,—both true 
children of New England. No bishops 
need be waited for, and no instruction 
was needed in civics, for every pioneer 
had been a voter and had openly dis- 
cussed all common affairs of state. It 
is even said that a single family alone 
would not break the laws it had left 
behind in Connecticut. Family pray- 
ers were an incipient church; and the 
Bible was a whole code of laws and 
morals. We can now hav no possi- 
ble conception of the value of this 
book as a guide in matters secular as 
well as religious. 

Besides the Bible, nearly every 
pioneer managed to carry along a few 
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books and a Connecticut bookcase. 
Here were Josephus, and Fox’s “Book 
of Martyrs,” and “Indian Wars,” and 
the “Patriot’s Manual,” including 
Patrick Henry’s best speech, the 
Constitution and some other stirring 
material. Besides there were always 
a few volumes of sermons by Jay or 
Nettleton or Dwight or Emmons or 
Joshua Moody or Jonathan Edwards 
—often horribly realistic caricatures 
of the moral universe. , 

The two most important industries, 
apart from farming, were grist grind- 
ing and distilling; but these were not 
seldom carried on together with a 
good deal of land culture. The miller 
ground his neighbor’s corn, and took 
toll of the meal for pay. It was nec- 
essary to hunt him up in his own corn- 
field, to come and lift the gate and 
let on the water. The stones were 
home made and the process not 
“patented.” Not infrequently the 
neighbor who had shouldered his 
grist for five miles or carried it in the 
two ends of a long sack over his 
horse’s back, set the mill going him- 
self, and after grinding left an honest 
toll for the miller. Distilling was as 
common as milling; and no one 
thought it less reputable. It was a 
way of turning grain into a salable 
article of small bulk. Deacons dis- 
tilled and ministers drank. The idea 
of total abstinence had never been 
heard of. Dr. Lyman Beecher’s dis- 
courses on the ruinous effects of alco- 
holic beverages were preached in 
1817, and had a most remarkable ef- 
fect. They were distributed over the 
whole land, and within ten years 
nearly every home distillery was 
closed. The honest pioneers deliber- 
ately gave up their profits, stopped 
treating not only the minister but 
every one else and adopted rigid absti- 
nence from alcoholic drinks. All of 
America that came out of New Eng- 
land became members of temperance 
associations. The chief justice and 
his colleagues took the pledge. The 
President indorsed the movement. 
Congress formed a total abstinence 


club—still in existence. Lawyers 
met to join in the movement as 
heartily as the ministers. Joseph 
Penny, president of Hamilton Col- 
lege, wrote a letter to Belfast, and the 
fire caught almost as fiercely in Great 
Britain. The contrast was sharp with 
the habits of southern emigrants, 
where moonshining is a legitimate 
child of the whiskey war and excise 
riots. This reformation of social 
habits and industries was of immense 
importance. It was the first sharp 
battle between conscience and gain; 
and conscience ominously won the 
day. After 1840 the tide of foreign 
migration brought in a new era of 
whiskey and dishonor. 

New sects were constantly getting 
a foothold in the country, or rising in- 
digenous from the soil. The one 
church of a New England village be- 
came five or ten in a western town of 
equal size; while the frontier woods 
echoed with sharp disputes over bap- 
tism, perfection, seventh-day observ- 
ance, the coming advent; and every 
whim must have its spire. North and 
South migrating all the way westward, 
the pioneers ran of necessity directly 
into a dispute over slavery. The 
Northwest Ordinance forbade human 
bondage north of the Ohio; and abo- 
lition societies soon multiplied to 
argue that morally it had no business 
to exist anywhere. The Bible now 
received its first shock in popular 
credence; for unfortunately Paul did 
order slaves to obey their masters, and 
bade Onesimus return to servitude. 
These people were not ready to study 
justly the magnificent social system 
of the Mosaic code that freed all bond 
servants and debtors every fiftieth 
year. 

Sport made a large part of winter 
life and broke not a little into summer 
labors. The favorite methods com- 
bined work and play. A quilting bee 
was a unique and thoroughly char- 
acteristic assembly, matched by the 
husking bee out of doors. At the 
former all the matrons for miles about 
were gathered; and while needles 
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sped, the gossip flowed with delicious 
freedom. When newspapers were 
scarce, no one can estimate the value 
and comfort of these news exchanges. 
If matters small crept in, what better 
can be said of-our mammoth dailies? 
But matters of great moment to all 
concerned were chiefly discussed: a 
new dye receipt; the relative value of 
Old Hyson and Young Hyson teas; 
the sickness of Granny Rainsworth 
and measures of relief; the pumpkin 
pies of the hostess; apple butter, and 
the best method of preserving citrons 
and plums; not to leave out the mat- 
ters of dress, that always should in- 
terest women, as well as the last Sun- 
day’s sermon. The apple-paring bees 
brought both sexes together, and 
were accompanied with games as 
harmless as they were affectionate. 
Huskings and raisings were accom- 
panied by an astounding amount of 
devouring of pies and cakes fried in 
lard, with large attendant libations of 
cider. All these bees were a method 
of cooperative labor. Codperation is 
by no means a new idea; it has only 
changed methods of application. 
‘Homes that could never have been 
erected by the owners were lifted by 
joining forces; and crops were as 
quickly housed by the united teams of 
a half dozen neighbors. 

If New England ever had one 
hobby above another, it was that of 
keeping Sunday intensely sacred. It 
was the effort to retain the same 
method of absolute worklessness pos- 
sible in the eighteenth century that 
made the friction of steamboat and 
railroad days. It became absolutely 
necessary to readjust the habits of the 
people on this day, as they were being 
greatly modified on other days. Sun- 
day was far more than a rigid time of 
restrictions. It was the time of peace, 
thought and reflection. It was not 
wholly spent in churches, but under 
the lilac bushes and in quiet walks in 
the glens. The graveyard was a fa- 
vorite resort at Sunday noon; but it 
must be borne in mind that then the 
graveyard held only near friends and 


members of the families. To read 
secular books was held to be a moral 
crime; but the distinction was not 
accurately drawn. As books multi- 
plied, the Sunday-school libraries bap- 
tized a great many which were of 
questionable religious import. As the 
tide rolled westward, it collided with 
a large outflow of Pennsylvania 
Quakers. These people took the em 
phasis off books and days and placed 
it on dress and vocabulary. But in 
1807 the paddles of a steam-driven 
wheel splashed the waters of the Hud- 
son. It began the age of steam and 
drive. The absolute quiet of the 
American Sunday was broken for- 
ever. For a while the settlers kept 
Saturday night, and the children were 
forbidden to hunt hens’ eggs until 
sundown of Sunday; but by 1840 the 
change was wrought beyond recov- 
ery. The more rational part of the 
people had already sought to find such 
new consecration of their lives to duty 
as the age would permit. 

The colonial temper was intensely 
strong in New England. But as each 
line of migrants moved westward, 
they crossed and mingled and mar- 
ried. The Mohawk Dutch and the 
Pennsylvania German mated often 
with Connecticut and Massachusetts. 
The national spirit of necessity grew 
up in place of the provincial. Senti- 
ment broadened out, as people saw 
the West broadening before them 
with illimitable prairies and rivers that 
ran from the Arctic ice down to a 
tropic sea. The work ahead began to 
be comprehended as nothing less than 
subduing a continent to civilization 
and covering with homes a homeless 
western world. Nerves came nearer 
the surface; temperament grew irri- 
table ; and then began the drift toward 
a national breakdown. But a quaint 
rude humor displaced the New Eng- 
land sober calmness and began to cre- 
ate a race that could rise from dug- 
outs to the White House and pass 
from backwoods repartee to the high- 
est statesmanship. Optimism carried 
the day, as it carries it still, in spite 
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of the wear and the tear of unceasing 
progress, always made at the cost of 
peace and the homing instinct. In- 
deed this was the chief of all the sacri- 
fices made by pioneering, that in a 
large share of the movable masses the 
home instinct passed into an instinct 
for moving on. 

The relation which the white pio- 
neer bore to the Indian was far from 
being invariably hostile. It was often 
grotesque, from the utter inability of 
one race to comprehend the instincts 
of the other. Occasionally a man like 
Sir William Johnson in the Mohawk 
Valley had a genius to reach over race 
bias and prejudice and really enter 
into Indian views and understandings. 
The Iroquois of Central New York 
were far superior to all other Indians 
in cosmopolitan sentiment. Their 
league was a federal union capable of 
expansion and a real prototype of our 
own republic. Here Kirkland found 
such men as Sconondo (or Skenan- 
doah) with whom he lived in a friend- 
ship like that of Jefferson and Madi- 
son. Some of the tribes of this league 
had planted apple orchards, the only 
instance known in the history of the 
American Indian. One chief of the 
Oneidas was less amenable to civil- 
ization, but he was a man of remark- 
able intellectual shrewdness. Visiting 
Judge White, the first settler, he de- 
cided to test the white man’s friend- 
ship in a peculiar manner. Closing a 
visit to the judge, he said: “Me like 
you; me trust you. You trust me?” 
The judge replied that he certainly 
did. “Then me borrow your pap- 
poose. Me bring her back on the 
morrow.” The baby’s mother was 
terribly alarmed and begged the father 
to resist; but he took the child from 
her and, placing it in the hands of the 
chief’s squaw, said: ‘You see me trust 
you.” The only response was, “Ugh,” 
when the chief and his party departed 
for their own encampment. The next 
day was one of terrible foreboding to 
the judge and his wife; but there was 
nothing to do but to wait. At last, 
just as the sun went down behind the 


western hills, the Indians were seen 
coming around a bend of the Oris- 
kany. The little girl was perched on 
the shoulders of the chief, dressed in 
all the gorgeousness of Indian array. 
This test of confidence, happily not 
refused by Judge White, established a 
lasting friendship between the white 
settlers and their neighbors. This 
was the first settlement of New Eng- 
land on its westward march across the 
continent; and it was rendered thor- 
oughly successful by securing the 
friendship of the wisest if not the 
bravest of the Six Nations. 

The most peculiar feature of all 
American pioneering has been its en- 
tire self-reliance. The family con- 
tained all the elements of a present 
township. There was no differentia- 
tion, no specialism outside the family, 
and little:in it. Every member was 
expected to be able to do everything 
about the house necessary to home 
life. He could make shoes and build 
a house, butcher animals, make a 
wagon or mend one, “turn his hand”’ 
in fact to almost any possible need. 
This made every woman a doctor and 
every man an accountant. 

A girl was not held fit to be married 
until she had spun and woven a linen 
bed tick and filled it with feathers 
from her own geese; occasionally 
milkweed floss was used in place of 
feathers. She must also have a supply 
of towels and sheets. The boy who 
sought for a wife must have a piece 
of land and be ready by the help of his 
neighbors to put up a cabin. These 
houses were generally of logs, but not 
seldom had stone walls reaching up 
five or six feet, or a stone wall com- 
plete on one side. The chimneys 
were of home-made brick, and were as 
huge in size as they were comfortable 
and convenient. 

The schoolboy of those days was 
not altogether to be envied. New 
York inherited from Massachusetts 
the district school system, which was 
only the relic of a more complete com- 
mon school system, devised by the 
early settlers at Plymouth and the 
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Bay. The district schoolhouse was a 
cheap, cold structure, with windows 
so high up that the children could not 
look out. The only heating apparatus 
was a box stove with long sticks of 
wood—too often green and “sizzly.” 
There were no sidewalks in winter, 
and the pupils had half a mile of wad- 
ing to do through almost unbroken 
roads; and then must kindle their own 
fire, and during the day take turns in 
going to the stove. It was an excel- 
lent way of eliminating the feeblest. 
The seats were slabs, sawed from 
beech logs, and set up on pegs placed 
in auger holes. The desks went 
around the wall, and the seats left all 
the scholars’ backs toward the centre 
of the room. This, with roundabout 
short jackets, gave the teacher and 
his “ruler” solid advantage. After 
school there was little time for play. 
In the house there were carpet rags 
to cut-or piece together, to make the 
annual or biennial rag carpet; and at 
the barn there were husking and chop- 
ping. Every house filled a shed with 
wood, sawed and split and piled, to 
dry for the next winter ahead. 

But there was, after all, a good deal 
of fun in spite of the hard work. This 
came about mostly by the habit of co- 
operation in common employments. 
‘Husking bees afforded a capital 
chance for story telling and wrestling 
and pitching quoits. After husking, 
from six till ten, came a supper. The 
farmer’s wife was expected to have on 
hand a huge supply of pumpkin pies, 
doughnuts and cider. Honey was 
furnished very commonly; for many 
of the pioneers had a few hives of 
bees, sometimes running up to one 
hundred. 

It must be specially borne in mind 
that the pioneer life of these New 
Englanders was completely self-re- 
liant. No one thought of asking a 
favor of the government. It was 
enough if taxation could be kept at a 
low figure. A community was a com- 
plete integer by itself. It built 
houses ; it got out of the soil enough 
to feed and clothe the people; and it 


provided for school, church and town 


government. The town asked no 
odds. It never had asked odds. It 


came over from Jutland to England, 
and then to New England. It went 
on westward as the complete social 
unit. 

Political spirit never ran higher 
than in those early settlements, but 
not higher than in the mother states 
of New England. Adams writes that 
he had seen town meetings in Massa- 
chusetts when the people would file 
into the church on opposite sides and 
never recognize each other across the 
pews—Federals on one side, Anti- 
Federals on the other. Partisan spirit 
one hundred years ago was in fact 
more violent than at any succeeding 
period—possibly excepting the cam- 
paigns of 1896. New England natu- 
rally favored English influence, not 
only because it was New England, 
but because her trade was largely 
with the British Islands. The em- 
bargo established by Jefferson did 
much to disturb the shipping inter- 
ests of that section. But as far back 
as 1795, when the Jay treaty was rati- 
fied in secret session of the Senate, 
New England stood almost alone in 
favoring that strange document. Jay 
himself was burned in effigy in Penn- 
sylvania and in South Carolina. Rob- 
ert Treat Paine went so far as to chalk 
in large letters around his residence: 
“Damn John Jay. Damn every one 
who won’t damn John Jay. Damn 
every one who won't put lamps in his 
windows and sit up all night damning 
John Jay.” In turn, the opponents 
of the Federalists were also abused, 
mobbed and hung in effigy. Their 
liberty poles were cut down; Gallatin 
was hung in effigy in three states ; and 
Thomas Jefferson was denounced as 
an atheist and Jacobin. Washington 
came in for his share of abuse. He 
was accused of being a monarchist. 


‘He himself said that his treatment had 


been “so indecent as could scarcely be 
applied to a Nero, a notorious de- 
faulter or even to a common pick- 
pocket.” The people of the newer 
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states were more intensely partisan, 
because more keenly loyal to the 
Union, upon which they depended for 
their prosperity. The British flag 
was everywhere insulted, and not sel- 
dom dragged through the streets. 
The leading statesmen of the age in- 
dulged in political fulminations of a 
violent and personal character. Per- 
haps no one in this respect went be- 
yond Alexander Hamilton. He at- 
tacked John Adams with special viru- 
lence, but did not spare Washington, 
to whom he owed, as he owes to this 
day, his popularity. 

The comical side of partisanship 
was, however, not lacking. The peo- 
ple kept up a burlesque feature of 
campaigning down to the “log cab- 
in” days and Harrison. There was a 
boyishness about all this first attempt 
at popular rule and self-government. 
Election day was associated with uni- 
versal frolic and a good deal of rude 
jollification that wore off very slowly. 
As the British sentiment faded out 
and black cockades were no more 
seen, liberty poles were erected on 
nearly every village green and before 
all prominent residences. On election 
day it was considered quite the thing 
for the muscular rustics to climb 
these poles and place a liberty cap on 
top. 

The great tide of pioneers set in at 
first along river courses; afterward it 
followed the canals. Before the Erie 
Canal was flooded, the dry bed af- 
forded a_ splendid highway for 
wagons; and thousands traversed it 
during the years preceding 1825. It 
is no wonder the people were wild 
with joy over these helpful triumphs 
of the engineer. Governor DeWitt 
Clinton, who greatly aided the Erie 
Canal, was almost deified in songs and 
orations. But in reality he did not 
either conceive or achieve the work. 
I have before me curiously at this mo- 
ment two letters claiming the honor 
of the inception of the Erie. One of 
these, by Jesse Hawley, has seen print. 
He claims that he projected the Erie 
Canal as early as July, 1807, and con- 
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siders himself the father of the idea, 
and that the state of New York, hav- 
ing taken his ideas of the overland 
route and made her canals accord- 
ingly, ought to have condescended to 
acknowledge his services in some 
public manner. But he concludes 
that “republics are ungrateful to their 
benefactors.” The fact happens to be 
as a rule that officials do collect the 
honors. A private letter also claims 
that the honor of the inception of this 
idea of an overland route by means of 
canals, and particularly the Erie 
Canal, was due to a certain Judge 
James Geddes. It is claimed that as 
early as 1810 DeWitt Clinton wrote 
concerning the projected ditch, that it 
was the proposition of Mr. Geddes; 
and he called it the Geddes Canal,— 
not without some flavor of amuse- 
ment. But afterwards the canal proj- 
ect looked more feasible. Clinton be- 
came governor and its special patron. 
Gouverneur Morris also, as early as 
1803, talked freely of the project of 
what he called “tapping Lake Erie” 
and leading its waters through an arti- 
ficial river into the Hudson River, 
saying that he owed the first sugges- 
tion to Judge Geddes. It is no won- 
der that this mighty project, which 
was the very highway of the earliest 
pioneers and the return route for their 
first harvest, was a matter of self-glori- 
fication to any one who conceived 
himself to have first projected it. 
The great canal system which was 
to unite New England and the West 
and bring all parts of the country into 
intimate relations of travel and trade 
had.not been completed when it be- 
came apparent that it was to be super- 
seded by steam and a speed that took 
away the breath of the ox-driving 
Puritan. The age of commerce began 
to overshadow agriculture. Legisla- 
tion, power, schools, invention, all de- 
preciated relatively the simple agricul- 
turists. The desire to take up land 
changed to a desire to have a share in 
town investments and employments. 
Enough gave way to wealth. Cities 
took the bulk of the migrants. Cen- 
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tripetal tendencies supplanted centrif- 
ugal. The industries which made up 
home life began to be stolen by 


factories. Carpets, soap, candles, 
chairs, weaving, knitting, sewing, 
shoemaking, cider making, bread 
making and cheese making all went 
over to machinery. The farmer's 


home was infinitely less interesting, 
although losing some of its severest 
forms of labor. What could follow 
but that the smarter brains followed 
the brighter enterprises? Agricul- 
ture, from having ninety-five per cent 
of the people, went down to ninety, 
then to eighty-five, then to eighty. 
The longing for wealth displaced sat- 
isfaction with comfort. Rush and 
clatter and hurry and roar set in. 
The migration which set out for the 
great West, for Ohio and Michigan, 
dashed ahead for the Rocky Mountain 
slopes and the Pacific. It is now in 
control of the Sandwich Islands and 
inspiring the empire of the Mikado. 
New England’s schools and institu- 
tions are at the bottom indeed of the 
break-up of the old Turanian com- 
posite, now going on in Asia; and 
New England ideas are well on the 
way to girdle the globe with steel and 
machinery. 

Rivalry of the North and South 
added no little to the zest of pioneer- 
ing. Even before 1800 Massachusetts 
was markedly jealous of Virginia; and 
the growing sentiment at the North 
was antagonistic to slavery. Before 
this also Virginia and the South gen- 
erally had been in favor of abolition; 
but the invention of the cotton gin 
was soon destined to make cotton the 
king and change public sentiment. 
The effect was to make Virginia a 
breeder of negroes for slavery and the 
North a breeder of abolitionists. The 
romance of pioneering was destined 
soon to change into a battle of migra- 
tions. 

It fortunately came about that the 
migration of New England conquered 
and carried the sentiments, customs, 
tastes, township organizations and 
constitutional forms of Massachusetts 
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and Connecticut to the very Pacific. 
California has borrowed her organic 
life at the southwest corner from the 
far northeast. Recognizing the value 
of conflict, and especially the struggle 
of moral ideas, it is, however, clearly 
a matter of vital import that the 
United States should have secured a 
sympathy of civic instincts and social 
customs. As new questions have 
arisen, presumably dividing the East 
and the West, it has been found that 
the children of New England are 
really one and have made the whole 
land, what it only nominally was be 
fore, a United States. 

Pioneering as a feature of American 
life has gone forever. “Go West, 
young man,” means henceforth, Go 
where there is not less but more com- 
petition and where there are fewer 
chances than in the East. The tide of 
life rolled against the Rockies; then 
built railroads and reached the Pa- 
cific. The romance of frontier inde- 
pendence and hardships and invention 
is a closed chapter. More than this. 
Virginia has no overplus to build any 
more Kentuckies; nor has Massachu- 
setts a surplus vitality to found an- 
other Kansas. We have new prob- 
lems. Less of rush, more of quiet 
home development, is the order for 
the future. We cannot run away 
from miseries nor crowds nor poverty. 
We must recuperate our worn-out 
soils and discover new secret stores of 
wealth. The flux of population will 
possibly be set somewhat backward. 
The wild hopes of wealth and fortune 
will be displaced by more sober views 
of home and life. As the steam age 
goes out with coal,—and that will be 
inside of forty years,—men will have 
new ideas of property. Concentration 
in cities will be greatly reversed. The 
telephone is already creating a new 
sort of social grouping, doing away 
with the isolation of farm life. Amer- 
ica will settle down to a calmer way of 
taking the world. But at the same 
time will there not be in some degree 
a revival of the simplicity and self- 
content of the days of pioneering? 
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HOW BETTY SPOKE THE GOVERNOR. 
By Ada Elizabeth Herrick. 


and peered out at him, Elizabeth 

Chew at the Governor, a sober 
gowned, bright eyed little maid at the 
beruffled, bedecked official over whose 
august hand, graciously extended, her 
father was bowing. The skirt of his 
velvet coat, adorned with broad plat 
pockets and buttons that dazzled, 
stood out stiff as the ball gown of blue 
brocade that Mistress Persis would 
wear to-night. His wig, becurled and 
plentifully besprinkled with powder, 
was gathered behind into a_ small 
black silk bag, and tied with a black 
satin riband. He ascended the steps 
and passed over the threshold, and the 
spot where his buckled shoe had trod 
became holy ground. 

Betty drew a long breath of min- 
gled awe and pride. The wide porch 
of the family mansion seemed all at 
once invested with a dignity which 
years could never destroy. What if 
the carven capitals on the Sewall 
veranda outreached it by two feet, or 
if the gargoyles up under the Putnam 
eaves were forever grinning at the 
cracked masonry of its heavy pillars? 
Neither the Putnam nor the Sewall 
roof had ever sheltered a governor. 
Moreover to-night there would pass 
between these cracked pillars the wit 
and beauty and wealth of the land. 
The world of ceremony, formal and 
imposing, the world of brocades and 
powdered periwigs, the world of law 
and the world of fashion had crossed 
the threshold with the portly figure of 
the colony’s lord. 

When the great oaken door had 
swung to after the guest of the 
house, Mistress Betty left her shelter 
and tripped around the house to the 
kitchen, where his Excellency’s din- 
ner was roasting in the big brick oven. 
There was a pleasant odor of good 
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Sm stood behind the great oak 


things, and through the buttery door, 
left ajar by a careless serving-woman, 
Betty had a glimpse of fruits and 
creams and nuts moulded in _ jellies. 
What a delicious dinner it would be, 
Betty thought, leaning her bare el- 
bows on the dresser and _ staring 
gravely into the fire. Father would 
sit at the head of the table in his best 
velvet coat and shortclothes, mother 
opposite in a stiff brocade, her hair 
piled high in innumerable puffs and 
curls and surmounted by a huge tor- 
toise-shell comb, the Governor be- 
tween them on the one side, and on 
the other Mistress Persis with quick- 
glancing eyes under long lashes and 
a mouth made for dimples and smiles 
and gracious speech. Only four at 
table-—yet no room at all for a little 
girl! Betty sighed deeply, and on a 
sudden remembered that Mary Brews- 
ter’s tuckers were lace-trimmed, and 
Dorothy Putnam’s ribands from Paris. 
Truly it was hard to have neither fine 
clothes nor good times. If only she 
were grown up like Mistress Persis, 
and could sit-at table with the Gov- 
ernor! He would say courtly things 
to her, thinking all the time how be- 
coming was the flowered silk with its 
bodice of sprigged muslin and white 
satin petticoat. She would answer in 
sprightly speech, and he would look 
at her as people looked at Mistress 
Persis when her tongue flew fast and 
the words fluttered over it like song 
birds. 

Betty stole out into the hall and 
swept a courtesy before one of the 
long mirrors, holding back her skirts 
with both dimpled hands. It was a 
very attractive little face she saw there. 
Betty smiled in innocent, childish van- 
itv. The charming reflection smiled 
back at her, and Betty discovered a 
deep dimple in the round cheeks, 
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tinted with the delicate pink of a 
damask rose. Mistress Persis must 
look to her laurels, for some fine day 
Betty would wear a blue brocade and 
the great ones of earth would contend 
for a glance from her eyes. 

But here came Mistress Persis her- 
self, her silken gown sweeping in lus- 
trous folds behind her, her arms white 
as snowdrops, her neck gleaming from 
yellow lace, her hair a miracle of build- 
ing, her eyes brown as the glossiest 
chestnuts, her cheeks the color of 
mayflowers, her lips red as ripe straw- 
berries. Down the staircase she floated 
like a vision, her small slippers scarce 
tapping the black oak. Betty let fall 
her limp skirts and stood close to the 
wall to let her pass, dropping a re- 
spectful courtesy in homage of such 
beauty, and thinking the Governor 
very wise, were it true, as old dames 
gossiped, that he was to wed her fair 
cousin. Lut Mistress Persis did not 
pass. Touched by the wistfulness of 
her small kinswoman’s face, she 
paused, and brushed the plump 
shoulder with the touch of a feather. 

“How now, little maid,” she said 
merrily, “why dost thou wear so 
sober a face? Was the stent too long, 
or the word so hard thou couldst not 
spell it? Come, I’ll confess thee, as 
the Papists do.” 

sut Betty stammered and hung her 
head. How could she disclose to this 
bright creature all the discontent and 
envy that burdened her young heart? 
Mistress Persis laughed, nodding her 
head wisely. 

“Dumb lips!” she said, laying a 
playful forefinger across them. “Yet 
methinks I shall guess thy secret. 
Come, thou art a little maid. Mayhap 
thou art sighing because thou art not 
a bigger one.” And Mistress Persis’s 
soft hand turned the telltale face, 
grown suddenly crimson, up toward 
her own. “But patience! thou wilt 
grow, and some day thou shalt put up 
these curls and wear a fine gown. 
Thou wilt trip the minuet with some 
gay young officer when we old ones 
have danced ourselves into dowagers.” 


Even this brilliant prospect failed 
to console. From the spinning-wheel 
and the spelling-book of to-day to to- 
morrow’s ballroom and blue brocade 
is a far journey. Betty’s chin, re- 
leased from the imprisoning pressure, 
drooped lower and lower, until it sank 
into the soft little neck. Suddenly 
Mistress Persis burst forth into a sil- 
very peal of laughter. 

“Why, I do believe ’tis the Govern- 
or,” she cried, her eyes dancing. “Ah, 
Betty, thou art young to raise thy eyes 
so high. Nevertheless, thou shalt see 
him. Go, ask Nehila to put on your 
Sabbath frock and smooth your hair ; 
then get you down to the garden and 
wait there till I come.” 

Amazement,- gratitude, delight 
beamed from Betty’s blue eyes. She 
could hardly believe her ears; yet 
when Mistress Persis waved her away, 
she needed no second bidding and 
flew joyfully down the hall. Mistress 
Persis looked after the small figure 
with mingled affection and amuse- 
ment. To play the fairy godmother is 
very entertaining, when one is sure of 
the prince. 

“T can spare thee that much,” she 
said to herself, as Betty’s shabby slip- 
pers went clicking merrily up the 
broad stairs, “thou art such a little 
one; but if thou hadst been older, it 
had not been so safe,—with thy eyes.” 

Mistress Persis turned to the mirror 
with a half pout and surveyed herself 
therein critically from head to foot; 
then, laughing softly in fond satisfac- 
tion with her own fairness, she tossed 
back the rings of hair that danced over 
her brow, and passed through a door- 
way into a room at the far end of 
which sat her aunt and the Governor. 

Whether the old dames spoke the 
truth or not, certain it is that after 
Mistress Persis’s delightful figure 
crossed the drawing-room floor like a 
wind blown blossom, his Excellency 
had eyes for naught else and ears only 
for the music of her laugh and for the 
words hurrying off her tongue as a 
brook purls over its pebbles. As for 
Mistress Persis, small wonder that, 
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when she talked with so high a magis- 
trate, the long curled lashes drooped 
modestly and the color came and went 
in her cheeks. With such simple art, 
by no means transgressing the fit de- 
corum of a Puritan maiden, did 
Mistress Persis bewitch the mind of 
her Governor, and presently led him, 
nothing loath, fascinated bythe sparkle 
of her eyes and the winsome curl of 
her lips, to the garden, where there 
bloomed “an exceedingly fair flower 
of a rarity not oft to be met with.” 

At the end of the long path, close to 
the hawthorn hedge, with its pink 
buds bursting over her head, stood 
Betty—in her hand a big bouquet 
culled from the choicest blossoms the 
garden afforded. She saw them com- 
ing, and waited in a transport of antici- 
pation. How tall he was! Mistress 
Persis’s beautiful head no more than 
reached his shoulder; he had to stoop 
to talk with her. He gestured toward 
the rhododendron with a hand white 
as the frill of delicate lace that fell 
from the wrist. Betty wondered if 
Mistress Persis had told him of the 
foolish maid she had caught courtesy- 
ing before the mirror to an imaginary 
governor, and whether the children 
he knew wore lace-trimmed tuckers 
and ribands from Paris. “Because,” 
said Betty, a shade falling athwart the 
sunshine on her bright face, “be- 
cause—” She twirled a hawthorn 
bud in her restless fingers and looked 
dlown, nervously aware that the couple 
were no farther away than the labur- 
num. The supreme moment was at 
hand. Small things now the tucker 
of Mary Brewster and the ribands of 
Dolly Putnam! She would sweep 
him the courtesy she had practised 
before the looking-glass, and present 
her bouquet with as pretty a speech 
is a little maid could conceive. 

“Most worshipful sir,” it began. 
betty’s mind ran over it glibly. She 
had repeated it many times out here 
in the garden, with the birds and 
flowers for a tolerant audience, so the 
words should slip easily from her lips. 
“A little maid begs you to do her the 
honor of accepting this nosegay, 


which she hath gathered for you in 
token of the deep and loyal respect 
wherewith she hath ever regarded 
you.” 

Nearer and nearer he came, an 
august fate not to be averted. “Most 
worshipful sir,” whispered Betty’s dry 
lips, while the blood flamed redly in 
her cheeks, “most worshipful sir, a 
little maid—a little maid—’” And 
now he stood looking down upon her 
with a kindly smile on his full lips and 
a plump finger tapping her chin. 

“Of a truth, ’tis fair enough, Mis- 
tress Persis,” he said, in a deep, rich 
voice. “But how do folks call thee, 
little maid ?—Daffodil? Methinks the 
name sets like a cap over thy gold 
locks.” 

“°Tis my little cousin Betty,” an- 
swered Mistress Persis’s marvellous 
tones, attuned to sweetest harmony 
with the Governor’s heavy bass. “She 
hath a great admiration for you; thus 
it came hard upon her that she had no 


share in the day’s festivities. Speak, 
child, to his Excellency!” 
There was nothing Betty would 


have been so glad to do; but the fine 
speech had slipped out of memory, 
leaving the poor child’s mind as blank 
as the house wall shimmering in the 
sunshine behind them. The Gov- 
ernor’s smart figure stooped over her, 
his ear inclined to catch the words that 
would not come. The perfume of his 
laces was wafted like a cool breeze 
across her hot cheeks. His frills 
smelt of lavender, and a faint scent of 
attar of roses clung to his hair. Oh, 
for the golden tongue of Mistress 
Persis, that never faltered nor stum- 
bled! Betty could only look up 
dumbly out of adoring eyes. 

“Why, where is thy tongue, child?” 
cried Mistress Persis, half amused, 
half vexed, while a tiny frown puck- 
ered her brow and her slipper tip beat 
the ground impatiently. “Hast lost 
it of a sudden—or dost thou need 
Nehila to teach thee speech? Fie, 
Betty! Thou art a little fool!” 

Now Nehila was the Indian girl 
who helped in the kitchen and had but 
now smoothed Betty’s curls and tied 
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her silken sash over the folds of 
dimity. No wonder the pretty lips 
took on a piteous quiver, and that 
tears almost veiled the blue eyes plead- 
ing mutely with the Governor’s. 

“Nay, love-in-a-mist, rather,” said 
his Excellency. “A fair blossom,— 
and of a truth I like it better than 
those which flaunt brighter colors.” 
Kindly words, for which the miserable 
child blessed him in her heart; but she 
had to look her gratitude, for the trou- 
blesome tongue was still bound fast in 
the coils of awe. Mistress Persis’s 
chin tossed petulantly. Small patience 
had she with such terrors. 

“Shame, Betty,” she chided. ‘Wilt 
not answer thy Governor? Thou 
mayest well blush.” And of course 
Betty’s cheeks burned hotter, though 
the great man only laughed and 
pinched them just above the dimples. 

“Rosebuds,” he said; ‘and off 
what tree didst thou pluck them? For 
perchance I might seek the same, hav- 
ing a fondness for the color that be- 
longs to youth. Think you by such 
delicate cosmetic I might yet cheat the 
gossips, Mistress Betty, and pass my 
forty years for twenty?” 

Old! the Governor! he, the kindly, the 
generous, the chivalrous, whose skin 
was so fresh, whose waistcoat so frilly, 
whose coat so rich and glossy! Why, 
his step was brisk and his eyes were 
bright and his tongue tripped merrily 
as Mistress Persis’s own, speaking 
easy words for little ears. All the love 
and adoration, all the homage and 
worship that filled her heart swelled to 
her lips, bursting the floodgates of re- 
serve. 

“But there can never be need, your 
Excellency,” she cried, with the ardor 
of conviction,—and this time it was 
the Governor that blushed; but he 
laughed, too, stroking the yellow 
head with fatherly hand. 

“Why, ’tis heart’s-ease,” he said, 
mightily pleased,—and, stooping, 
kissed Betty on the forehead. ‘Thou 
art all flowers in one, and I am minded 
to snatch thee up and away with thee 
to mine own house, overdull, me- 
thinks, for the lack of a presence like 


thine. I would enjoy thy fragranc 
when cares weigh heavy and pom 
palls. Come, how does that suit the« 
Mistress ?” 

Oh, golden vista! But these wer 
only words such as the Governo: 
might speak to some grown-up maid 
and as such Betty answered them wit! 
quaint dignity. 

“That may not be, sir, for I am but 
a little maid, and my father’s child 
but thou mayest have these,’—and 
she shyly offered her nosegay. “They 
will not last longer than thy thought 
of me should.” Somehow, as she 
spoke, Betty’s thoughts, and her eyes, 
too, turned to Mistress Persis, whom 
it seemed quite fitting the Governor 
should wed, for surely there was no 
other maid in all the colony could 
match his stateliness so well. 

The Governor took her gift and 
carried it to his nostrils, inhaling its 
mingled odors with peculiar pleasure ; 
then he bowed over her hand with 
fine, Old World courtesy, as if she had 
been a great lady in the land. Betty 
thought of Queen Elizabeth with 
Raleigh at her feet, and held herself 
regally. 

“Rest assured, little maid,” he said, 
“there is no thought of thee which 
shall not come back enriched to her to 
whom it is due!”—a fine sounding 
phrase, whereat the Governor, too, 
glanced at Mistress Persis, who 
flushed rosily and let fall the long, 
curled lashes on her cheeks. 

The great moment was past, and 
Betty came down to earth. She was 
a little girl again, in her Sabbath 
gown, watching the dignified back of 
the magistrate go from her, Mistress 
Persis fluttering beside him. What a 
lovely Governor’s lady she would 
make! And that rumor for once had 
the truth of a tale, there is good 
ground for believing; for when they 
entered the shrubbery near the house, 
they drew nearer together, and, as 
they passed under the shelter of a 
friendly willow, did Betty’s bright eyes 
deceive her, or did his Excellency bend 
nearer and steal a kiss from Mistress 
Persis’s ripe lips? 
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SIBYLLINE. 


By George E. Tufts. 


YOUTH looked forth upon the light, 
A And everywhere swarmed on his sight 

Bright, wavering forms, of which to tell 
Full oft he seized his sounding shell. 


This fair world smote too deep his heart 
With beauteous visions; but the art 
Coldly to file the measured line 

Or deftly fancies intertwine 


Could not be then; his nature’s glow 
Fused all things in an overflow 
Too torrent-like, too vague and deep, 
To fitly voice or hidden keep. 


So all men swore his verse was bad, 
And some men hinted he was mad; 
While midget critics made a name 
By shrilly puncturing his fame. 


Years rolled their waves of joy and pain 
Across the poet’s heart and brain, 
Sapped deep the turbid force of youth, 
And left the blank that men call truth. 


Now, as his life turns pale and sere, 
All may behold his verse grown clear ; 
And every critic you shall see 

Flings praise upon his minstrelsy. 


But he in sadness stands apart ; 

Lightly he weighs the spoils of art ; 

To him their only beauty seems 

Their memory faint of youth’s dead dreams. 
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By Robert G. Fitch. 


Illustrated chiefly from photographs in the Bostonian Society’s and Mr. Charles Pollock’s collections, 


MYSTERIOUS _ relationship 

seems to exist between fes- 

tivity and catastrophe. When 
we examine the dramatic, more espe- 
cially the tragic, incidents of history, 
we find the two as a rule intimately 
associated. The bacchanals of Baby- 
lon were at their height when the sap- 
pers and miners of King Cyrus were 
engaged in the service that was to ad- 
mit the enemy into the doomed city 
and take from it its freedom forever. 
When Pompeii was overwhelmed, its 
pleasure loving population met their 
fate while many were clutching the 
wine cups. The overture to Water- 
loo, one of the decisive battles of the 
world, was one of Belgium’s most 
elaborate social functions, at 
which beauty and gallantry ex- 
changed confidences, “soft eyes 
looked love to eyes that spake 
again, and all went merry as a 
marriage bell,” until the ‘“can- 
non’s opening roar” dispelled the 
dreams of the hour and sum- 
moned the sterner portion of the 
dancers and the dreamers to win 
fame or death or both through 
the terrible realities of war. Why 
might not the Fates that hovered 
over Babylon and Belgium find 
opportunity for exploitation even 
in Boston? Their credit is not 
as high as it once was; the scale 
of their operations is reduced; 
but it frequently seems to us that 
they have not gone out of bus- 
iness. 

The 9th of November, 1872, 
was a beautiful day, followed by 
a still more beautiful evening. 
Only a gentle breeze was stir- 
ring. The sun went down leav- 
ing a sky of rosy tints, which 
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imperceptibly gave place to one of 
those striking moonlight effects pe- 


culiar to Indian summer weather, 
which make the night even love- 
lier than the day. Nature had 


struck one of her most harmonious 
notes. She had placed an almost 
magic spell upon the brief period 
which separates a week of worry, care 
and struggle from a day of rest and 
worship,—for it was Saturday night. 
It was a time favorable to cheerful 
thoughts and social interchanges. 
Saturday night is the banqueting and 
reunion time of social, literary, bus- 
iness and political organizations, and 
this particular Saturday night was no 





From a late photograph. 
CORNER OF KINGSTON AND SUMMER STREETS, 
WHERE THE FIRE STARTED. 
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SUMMER STREET BEFORE THE FIRE. 


exception. 
ings was the annual dinner of 
xoston Press Association. — It 
was years before the formation of 
the Boston Press Club, and there- 
fore the yearly reunions of the 
workers upon the various news- 
papers of the city had even a 
larger value than at present. The 
first Saturday after election day 
was the regular date for coming 
together. At this particular time 
the nation had just sealed the po- 
litical and, alas, it is to be feared, 
the personal fate of Horace 
Greeley. The strain of that active 
and peculiar campaign was over, 
and brethren of the quill and 
pencil met with a feeling of irre- 
sponsibility that they had not en- 
joved for months. The occasion 
was marked by more than ordi- 
nary vivacity and good fellow- 


ship. Speech and poem, skit and 
story, quip and pun, circled 
round. Tom Maguire, of the 


Among the many gather- 
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New York Herald, dean 


and Nestor of the then 
disappearing Bohemian 
circle, had been de- 


scribing the process of 
interviewing without com- 
munication, either per- 
sonal or otherwise, with 
the people interviewed, an 
art older than _ direct 
thought transference or 
wireless telegraphy. The 
now venerable Patrick 
Donahoe had finished his 
usual patriotic contribu- 
tion to the exercises of the 
press reunion by singing 
“The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner.” He _ had_ hardly 
more than taken his seat 
when a messenger entered 
and gave him some infor- 
mation inaudible to the 
company. He _ instantly 
left the room, and did not 
return. The exercises con- 
tinued for a time longer, 
until at last a guest who 


had left the inner circle for a time re- 


the turned and gave the startling infor- 





SUMMER STREET, 


OPPOSITE KINGSTON, AFTER THE 
GREAT FIRE OF 1872. 
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mation that Boston was in flames and 
in danger of annihilation. 

That is the way the news of Bos- 
ton’s fiery visitation came to the lead- 
ing active members of the city’s news- 
paper force. Daniel’s gloomy proph- 
ecy could hardly have spread more 
consternation among Belshazzar and 
his guests; though in this later case it 
was hardly thought of as a judgment 
upon the city, notwithstanding the 
fact that it received that interpretation 
in certain pulpits afterward. The 
place of meeting was the Revere 
House; and as the company passed 
out into Bowdoin Square, it seemed 
to them as though there was a line of 
live flame reddening the houses on 
Beacon Street and giving to that ven- 
erable name a new and terrible sig- 
nificance. But the candle that was 
lighted for Boston that night was not 
set on a hill, though it lighted the 
whole city and shed abroad a radiance 
at once awful and beautiful, that made 
men turn their eves heavenward, not 
alone in Boston, where the meaning 
of the spectacle was understood, but 
in a hundred towns and cities within 
a radius of half as many miles. 

Then it was known why Mr. Pat- 
rick Donahoe had dropped out of the 
gathering so quickly and quietly. His 
large and handsome granite building, 
where the Boston Pilot was published 
and his other business was carried on, 
was one of the finest of the new order 
of structures in Franklin Street and 
vicinity, and even at that time it was in 
flames, to be left a heap of wreckage 
and rubble before the stroke of mid- 
night. And that was not the end of 
his pursuit by the fiery fates. Ac- 
commodated with temporary quarters 
in the Rand and Avery building at the 
head of Dock Square, he was again 
driven forth in a few weeks by a fire 
in that place. He then obtained con- 
venient quarters in a new building on 
3ovlston Street, between Washington 
and Tremont streets, and was trying 
to forget his trials, when the conflagra- 
tion of May 30, 1873, which levelled 
the old Globe Theatre and many 
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TRINITY CHURCH, SUMMER STREET. 


other buildings, left him once more 
without a business abiding 
place; and wide was the 
sympathy with him when in 
weariness of spirit he an- 
nounced with grim humor 
that he was “tired of 
Phoenixing.” 

But in the swath of de- 
struction left by the wild 


ae 
ca 


and weird work of that 
November night, there 


were sO many needing sym- 
pathy that there could be 
little discrimination among 
sufferers. The beginning 
of the great fire was on the 
southeasterly side of Sum- 
mer and Kingston streets, 
in a large four-story granite 
building, the first story of 
which was occupied by 
Tebbitts, Baldwin and 
Davis, wholesale dealers in 
dry goods. Business ten- 
ants of other floors were 
Damon, Temple and Com- 
pany, wholesale venders of 
gloves, lace, hosiery and 
small wares, and Alexander 
K. Young and Company, 


be 


more great 
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manufacturers of ladies’ 
hoop skirts. Just how the 
fire started, whether acci- 
dentally or through crim- 
inal agency, the most 
searching investigation 
failed to determine, and to 
this day the cause remains 
a mystery, unlike that of 
the Chicago conflagration 
a year previous, which 
made Mrs. O’Leary’s cow 
as historic as the geese 
that saved Rome. 

The fire was discovered 
at about a quarter past 
seven o'clock; but it was 
almost ten minutes later 
before an alarm was sent 
in by an official of the fire 
department from the now 
historic Box 52, which 


has sounded the call for 
within 


fires in Boston 


TRINITY CHURCH AFTER THE GREAT FIRE. 
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MILK STREET BEFORE THE FIRE OF 1872. 
the last twenty-seven years than all 
the other five hundred boxes, more or 
less, in the entire fire alarm system. 
It was Box 52 that summoned the de- 
partment to the four million dollar 
fire on Thanksgiving Day, 1889, and 
again to the even more destructive 
conflagration of March 10, 1893, sig- 
nalized by the dramatic 
experience of District 
Chief Egan, who worked 
himself halfway across the 
street from a_ burning 
building on a cable and 
was finally rescued by his 
comrades, only to lose his 
life five years later in the 
Merrimac Street fire. 
Some of the department 
have come to have an al- 
most superstitious dread 
of that particular box, and 
requests have gone to the 
fire commission at differ- 
ent times asking to have 
the number — changed. 
Even to this day, when 
those fateful numbers ring 
out, a thrill runs through 
the department which no 
other combination of fig- 
ures can produce. 

It was hardly a blind 
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fate that selected that particular 
evening for exploitation in business 
Boston. In choosing its time and 
pursuing its purpose, it seemed to 
act with a malevolent intelligence. 
Long immunity from serious fires 
had lulled the citizens into a feeling 
of false security. They knew by 
local history and tradition that Bos- 
ton had had great fires; but that 
was in a remote past before steam 
fire engines were invented or a 
highly organized department was 
on guard. The chief engineer had 
from year to year been urging the 
need of a more efficient water sup- 
ply and other means of better fire 
protection; but it was supposed to 
be a part of his official business 
periodically to take the role of an 
alarmist and ask for things he did not 
expect to get; so his recommenda- 


tions bore meagre fruit, and _ his 
prophecies of disaster unless he 
was better supported received as 


little practical attention as those of 
Cassandra. The water supply was 
insignificant compared with what it is 
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at the present time; probably there 
was not a twelve inch main in the 
whole city, while the branch pipes 
were much smaller, and the original 
diameters of the whole system were 
more or less reduced by corrosion. 
To-day we have forty-eight inch 
water mains and branch pipes larger 
than the principal channels of supply 
in 1872. We have high and low ser- 
vice, improved hydrants capable oi 
massing powerful water batteries, and 
improved apparatus of all kinds. 
These weaknesses and _ defects 
night have been overcome, had the 
citizens realized in time their liability 
to a sweeping conflagration. But 
there was another of a temporary 
character that could hardly have 
been guarded against. The business 
of the city had been for a number of 
days crippled by the outbreak of a 
serious distemper among the horses. 
There was no cause to complain of 
congestion of the streets at that par- 
ticular time. Freight accumulated 
at all points of the city, because it 
could not be moved. The slow 
moving oxen were in great demand ; 
but man power was quite generally 
employed. The people were dis- 
posed to take their ordinary daily 
embarrassments from this cause 
philosophically, cheerfully and 
sometimes even gayly. It was no 
uncommon sight to see the porters, 


clerks, messengers and_ stevedores 
taking upon themselves the ser- 
vice of draught animals, dragging 


heavy loads from store or warehouse 
to the various depots. This unusual 
experience was not lacking in enjoy- 
ment nor even in festal features. The 
toilers would wear garlands and _ fol- 
low bands that discoursed lively 
music. All this could be borne very 
well as a novel experience in the 
workaday and regular routine of 
life and business; but it assumed a 
more serious aspect when the fire 
bells made their ominous proclama- 
tions and speed and power became 
factors of the largest value. There 
were in the department at that time 
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only about half a dozen horses in a 
condition to attempt the dragging of 
heavy apparatus to a fire. At least 
two of these were in the house of En- 
gine Company Fourteen, on Centre 
Street, Roxbury, commanded by Cap- 
tain L. P. Webber, now for over fif- 
teen years chief of the Boston fire de- 
partment. That company did not re- 
spond on the first alarm, but when it 
did, its apparatus was drawn by 
horses,—and never did _ horseflesh 
find more to do than that upon 
its arrival at the fire. On that night, 
also, Captain Webber had a son 
born to him, whose acquaintance 








STREET FRONT OF 

OFFICE AFTER THE FIRE. 
he did not make until two days after- 
ward. 

Dependent on man power, the ap- 
paratus was inevitably slow in re- 
sponding, though the hazard of the 
situation had been understood and 
more than usual vigilance had been 
exacted for days. But under the cir- 
cumstances the task from the start 
was far beyond the powers of the de- 
partment. The men were cool and 
faithful and steadfast, but they fought 
with that stubborn despair of results 
which overtakes a forlorn hope, yield- 
ing their ground inch by inch, but 
knowing that they were overmatched, 
and that one position after another, as 
they took it, must be abandoned. 


THE POST 
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One alarm 
fast as the 
could be made to work, each 
fresh summons’ emphasizing the 
previous notes of danger; and be- 
fore the final call, that was to ex- 
haust the profective resources of the 
city, had been sent out, messages 
were flying over the wires to all cities 
within a distance of a hundred miles, 
appealing for help. 

The promptness and heartiness of 


another as 
machinery 


succeeded 
warning 


of the Worcester department, and did 
excellent service. 

Every piece of apparatus that ar- 
rived, whether belonging to Boston 
or other cities, found work enough to 
do. Had there been an adequate 
water supply, much more could have 
been accomplished. The reservoirs 
which were rarely brought into ser- 
vice and which probably since that 
time have not been used for fire pur- 
poses were all brought into requisi- 

tion. Every available 
point was occupied; but 
still the fire ramped and 
raged, swirling through 
the narrow streets, lanes 


-™ and places in eddies and 
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the responses are among the pleasant 
memories of that dreadful night. Sur- 
rounding cities were experiencing 
trouble similar to that of Boston in 
the disabling of horse power on ac- 
count of the epizodtic. But the men 
were still strong and vigorous, and 
they spared no effort to assist breth- 
ren in distress. Worcester had but 
one span of horses, but she sent two 
engines, that drawn by men beating 
the other to the station. This force 
was commanded by the assistant chief 


billows of flame, eating its 
way against the wind, 
illustrating anew a con- 
flagration phenomenon 
that even firemen have 
never fully understood, 
but making the _ labors 
of the department and its 
allies easier to the leeward. 

Behold, what a_ great 
matter a little fire kind- 
leth! Had the beginning 
of the conflagration been 
promptly discovered and 
promptly announced, and 
had the department been 
able to get to the scene of 
it with customary speed, 
this material for a dra- 
matic chapter in Boston’s 
history would never have 
been furnished. But from 
the beginning the fire ob- 
tained and kept for many hours a cruel 
mastery of the situation. The flames 
seemed to divine the best material to 
feed upon. Ever upward to the lumber 
piles in those handsome but swiftly 
combustible mansard roofs, and then 
downward through one floor after an- 
other, they swept to the granite foun- 
dations, devouring everything in their 
progress. They leaped across Sum- 
mer Street, attacking heavily stocked 
stores on Kingston and Otis streets. 
In their path buildings did not seem 
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FRANKLIN STREET BEFORE THE FIRE. 


to burn, but melt. The process of 
combustion outran all past expe- 
rience of the consuming power of 
this destructive element. Before ten 
o'clock the fire had obtained complete 
control of Winthrop Square, the cen- 
tre of the wholesale trade of 
Boston, incinerating in an 
incredibly short space of 
time “Beebe’s Block,” the 
finest business structure in 
the city. The flank of the 
fire reached down Summer 
Street to Broad, while the 
main body moved through 
Arch into Franklin and 
thence up Otis and Devon- 
shire into Summer Street 
again. From Summer 
Street it headed toward the 
north, speeding its furious 
pace through High, Haw- 
ley and Devonshire streets, 
and sending out detach- 
ments into Congress, Pearl, 
Purchase and Broad, spar- 
ing nothing on the way. It 
was no respecter of cher- 
ished associations, but 
swept over the site of the 





house where Edward Ev- 
erett lived and worked, 
over the homestead _ of 
Daniel Webster, which has 
since received another bap- 
tism of fire, levelled the 
building upon the spot 
where Governor Winthrop 
had once established his 
home, rioted over the birth- 
place of Benjamin Franklin 
on Milk Street, and the site 
of Widow Tuthill’s wind- 
mill, and early on Sunday 
morning attacked and de- 
stroyed Trinity Church, on 
Summer Street near Wash- 
ington. 

A week later Phillips 
Brooks spoke to his people, 
at the hall of the Institute 
of Technology, upon the 
great calamity, with that 
serene faith and Christian 
philosophy which illumined all his 
teaching. He said none knew how 
much they loved the old church 
before. It had been called dark and 
gloomy; but then it was grand, glo- 
rious and solemn. It was so wrought 
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human 


in with 
seemed dignified almost with life. It 
was almost forty-three years to a day 
since it was consecrated by the rector, 
Dr. Gardner, on the 11th of Novem- 


sympathy that it 


ber, 1829. It had done a good work 
in lifting the spiritual life of the city, 
in consoling sorrow, in giving 
strength for duty and courage to face 
temptations. It never could be for- 
gotten. One week before, the term 
Trinity Church brought to mind the 
building ; now it meant these people, 
their hearts and character. He 
begged his hearers not to be dis- 
heartened, but to stand by the church 
and parish, and be true, faithful and 
persistent workers. The larger and 
grander history of the society since 
what seemed its darkest day attests 
the fruitfulness of the great preacher’s 
exhortation. 

General Burt, the postmaster of 
Boston at that time, was apprehensive 
when he saw what progress the con- 
flagration was making early in the 
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evening, that the post of- 
fice, in the old Exchange 
building on State Street, 
was not safe, and he wisely 
ordered all the mail matter 
removed to the Custom 
House. The precaution 
was not wasted; for about 
eight o'clock Sunday 
morning the fire reached 
the foreign letter depart- 
ment, badly damaging the 
building and burning out 
the sub-treasury rooms. 
The Old South Church 
was spared, however; and 
later it was to this vener- 
able and hallowed struc- 
ture that the post office 
was temporarily removed. 

3ut while the old office 
had to be abandoned, the 
new post office building, 
occupying the block be- 
tween Water and Milk 
Streets, Devonshire Street 
and Post Office Square, 
and then nearing comple- 


tion, proved a saving barrier to 
the progress of the flames. It 
was worth more to the depart- 
ment than all the explosion of 


buildings that had been fitfully car- 
ried on through the night, against the 
judgment of the chief, but with his 
consent, so great was the outside 
pressure. The use of powder on that 
occasion has since been considered of 
very doubtful value, and few of the 
survivors of those who took an active 
part in opposing the progress of the 
flames care to-day to claim any re- 
sponsibility for it. Probably the re- 
sults would have been quite as satis- 
factory had not a pound of the explo- 
sive been used. But the new post 
office, with its great area and its com- 
paratively non-combustible character, 
was an effective bulwark, and Bos- 
tonians should cherish it, not simply 
as one of the city’s most stately, or- 
namental and useful features at the 
present time, but as their sturdiest de- 
fender at a time when they were most 
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sorely beset. The young giant did 
not pass through the ordeal without 
carrying the scars of the conflict, and 
many a lordly column, flaked and 
broken by the fiery furnace, had later 
to be removed from its setting and 
replaced by granite freshly cut. 

[t was largely due to this protec- 
tion that the office of the Boston Post, 
which stood where the Common- 
wealth Bank is now located, was 
saved. Even at that it did not escape 


entirely unscathed. Its composing 


room was badly demoralized, and the 
adjoining building was in ruins. Its 
walls looked suspicious on that Sun- 
day morning, and the editorial work 
for the following day was done in one 
of the hotels; but a further examina- 
tion when the embers cooled restored 
confidence, and in a day or two the 
forces of the paper were in their ac- 
customed places. The Boston Tran- 
script was not so fortunate. That 
same vear it had moved into a new 
office, one of the best appointed in 
New England, leaving its former of- 


fice on Washington Street to be oc- 
cupied by the Boston Globe, which 
that vear first took its place in the 
newspaper family of Boston. The 
Transcript had reached that point in 
its history which made its owners and 
publishers feel that their former ef- 
forts had borne the hoped for fruit 
and that its future was secure. It 
stood high in public estimation then 
as now. It had established itself in a 
new home with an equipment which 
enabled it to reach out toward larger 
results than it had hitherto achieved; 
and to have, in a single night, all the 
material evidences of its existence 
wiped out was one out of many con- 
spicuous instances that marked the 
partial wreck of the labor of years. 
The insurance was doubtful, and even 
at the best it could not replace all that 
had been lost. It was a crucial, but 
in the end a triumphal test of the 
value of good will; and with that as 
its capital, backed by the energy and 
business judgment of its proprietors, 
it rose from its apparent ruin to be- 
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come in the end stronger than ever 
before. The Globe at that time had 
no evening edition, and through its 
courtesy the Transcript was enabled 
to make use of its plant until more 
permanent arrangements could be 
made. The fate of the Pilot, causing 
the loss of nearly or quite half a mil- 
lion dollars, has already been referred 
to. The Saturday Evening Gazette 
was also in the track of the fire. Its 
force of editors, reporters and com- 
positors worked up to the last pos- 
sible moment Sunday morning, and 
escaped from the 

burning build- * 
ing, having had 
time to take only 
one impression 
of the paper, 
which kept its 
own file unbro- 
ken and is to-day 
the most in- 


es 


teresting and 
valuable copy 
of the paper 


ever published. 
Altogether it 
was a night of 
great destruc- 
tion for the news- 
paper and other 
periodical pub- 
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lishing business. Among the shar- 
ers in this common _ misfortune 
were the Waverley Magazine, Amer- 
ican Railway Times, the Boston Jour- 
nal of Commerce, Ballou’s Monthly 
Magazine, Banner of. Light, Boston 
Almanac and Business Directory, Free- 
mason’s Monthly Magazine, Boston 
Journal of Chemistry, Gleason’s Month- 
ly Companion, Sierra Magazine, Tem- 
perance Press, Yankee Blade, and a 
number of trade and other special 
journals, besides the plant of the state 
printers, Wright and Potter. 
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Harvard University was a heavy 
loser. According to the president’s 
estimates, the stores on Franklin, 
Arch and Hawley streets, with the 
land on which they stood, were val- 
ued at $562,000, and the annual rental 
was $38,000, the tenants paying the 
taxes. Less than half the insurance 
was collectible, while the president 
and fellows were called upon for as- 
sessments in mutual insurance com- 
panies to the amount of $6,300. The 
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loss of so many assets and so much 
income was a severe strain upon even 
a strong educational institution; but 
its friends helped by responses to ap- 
peals for aid greatly to lighten the 
burden. 

The fire was brought under control 
Sunday morning, police and troops 
guarding the ruins. Sunday night 
there was an explosion of gas in the 
build‘ng of Shreve, Crump and Low 
on the ~ + ~ 90% Summer and Wash- 
ingt. - stree | resulting in a fire that 
in ordinary cisces would have been 
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considered large; but after another 
brave fight of an hour or two it was 
extinguished,—and that ended “the 
great conflagration,’ which was re- 
sponsible for the loss of property to 
the amount of over $75,000,000 and 
at least a dozen lives. The loss on 
buildings was estimated at $13,500,- 
000; on boots, shoes and _ leather, 
$11,000,000; on dry goods and wool- 
lens, $11,000,000; and on_ wool, 
$5,500,000. The demands upon the 
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insurance companies doing business 
in Massachusetts, after deducting sal- 
vage, were $56,500,000, over $38,000,- 
ooo of which had been placed in Mas- 
sachusetts offices alone. Over thirty 
companies were compelled to settle 
up their business or reduce their cap- 
ital. 

For days and weeks afterward Bos- 
ton was the Mecca of the curious and 
presented a bewildering and ever 
changing spectacle even to its own 
citizens. The stores and offices that 
had been spared by the fire were in 
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great demand. Business had to be 
transacted in more contracted quar- 
ters, and comparatively fortunate 
were they who could obtain even lim- 
ited accommodations in which to 
bring together the odds and ends of a 
former business and have a definite 
point at which to meet their old cus- 
tomers and clients. The personal no- 
tices in the newspapers filled many 
columns. They were not so much 
advertisements of business in_ its 
active sense as of re-locations and 
preparations for business. It was as 
if the members of a community had 
been scattered by a great calamity 
and were trying to reassemble and re- 
discover one another. There was the 
bond of a common misfortune, each 
one bearmmg his own burden more 
bravely from his knowledge of the 
fact that his courage and his effort 
helped others as well as_ himself. 
There were the strong sympathy and 
the strong determination which ani- 


mate pioneer men and women in new 
and formidable enterprises. They 
were pilgrims, many of them begin- 
ning life’s struggles afresh, but brave 
hearted, hopeful and energetic. It 
was not easy to find even the sites 
where lordly temples of commerce 
had stood but a short time previous. 
Not in all cases could even the streets 
be located. It seemed as if some 
drift or glacial movement, some 
Titanic force of nature, had passed 
over and strewn eighty acres of the 
fair city with bowlders and wreckage, 
—though there were some features 
that suggested internal fires rather 
than external ice. For days and days 
coils of smoke ascended, as the smoul- 
dering embers kept eating into buried 
treasure, the whole suggesting the 
crater of a great volcano with escapes 
of steam and gas through the numer- 
ous fissures. On Washington Street, 
between Summer and Milk streets, 
one stately white marble front, which 
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is still there, remained to tell where 
the handsome store of Macullar, Wil- 
liams and Parker had stood, as if 
waiting to have the story of the con- 
flict graven on its hardly soiled ex- 
panse. The wholesale drug house of 
Weeks and Potter was burned to the 
basement, but its large stock of goods 
below the sidewalk made fragrant fuel 
for days. From time to time the 
votive fires would reach new kinds of 
incense and perfumed that portion of 
the city for blocks in each 
direction. 

Perhaps no local event 
in Boston's history has 
challenged the descriptive 
powers of more people to 
ambitious exploitation 
than this fire. It seemed 
at the time impossible to 
write or speak or think 
about it in every-day 
terms and figures. When 
anyone sits before a bright 
open grate in reverie and 
permits his imagination 
to ramble uncontrolled, 
curious shapes and scenes 
take form before it. There 
could hardly have been a 
limit, then, to the sugges- 
tiveness of the spectacle, 
magnified as it was to Ti- 
tanic proportions. One 
New York paper informed 
the world next day that 
“inside the massive gran- 
ite walls the hungry flames 
fed fatly on the timbers, 
roared up through the ele- 
vator shaft as through a furnace chim- 
ney, and leaped up to the mansard 
roof, lapping it around and flaring 
redly out to the gaze of the silver 
moon, as a fiery Sappho, pulsed with 
hot, passionate blood, would glare 
and gloat beside the ice-cold chaste- 
ness of Diana.” This shows what 
fiery and perhaps other inspiration, 
with unlimited space at his command, 
would do for an unbridled reporter 
writing at a fixed sum per column. 
It seems appropriate to insert here 
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the less artificial and less florid de- 
scription written by a young law stu- 
dent, who had just begun preparation 
for his profession, to friends at home. 
In the more than twenty-six years 
that have intervened between that red- 
letter date and the present he has 
climbed the ladder of legal fame and 
success to a point where few if any in 
Boston stand above him in his own 
line of practice. At that time he was 
one of the promising sons of a coun- 





try town, the graduate of a 
college, and city experiences were to 


country 


him both new and interesting. He 
was evidently a devotee of the drama, 
for a city-bred young man would 
hardly have left the impressive real- 
ism of that raging sea of flame with 
all its exciting incidents to witrfess the 
greatest triumph of dramatic art ever 
offered to the public. This, however, 
he did, but found enough to rob him 
of sleep for the remainder of the night 


after the performance was over. 
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Probably his epistolary style has 
changed somewhat since he sent to 
appreciative friends in western Massa- 
chusetts the following account of 
what he had seen and experienced. 
He expected that he would simply be 
following the accounts of the news- 
papers, but so demoralized were all 
means of communication that his 
graphic description was the first. defi- 
nite intelligence of the exciting event 
conveyed to his native town, where 
it passed from the store to the church, 
and from the church to the families 
who had not been fortunate enough 
to get the benefit of its contents at any 
of the public places or gatherings. 


“T now come to the greatest experience 
of my lifetime. Before this the papers have 
brought to you the news of the terrible 
fire which has visited the city, second only 
to that of Chicago, and worse than that 
in the almost entire destruction of our 
handsomest and most extensive ware- 
houses, which for ten years have been the 
pride of Boston’s merchants. As Mr. E 
and I were going to the Museum last night 
the fire bells began to sound, a circum- 
stance which of itself causes no special 
alarm, as they are likely to be heard at any 
time of day or night. But my attention 
was attracted to the peculiar brightness 
on the dome of the State House and, con- 
cluding that it must be somewhere near, 
we hurried. Down Summer Street we 
went; and on the corner of Kingston the 
flames were leaping through the second 
story of an elegant marble warehouse. On 
the opposite corner was Charles Winches- 
ter’s store, the roof of which was already 
on fire. The fire engines, usually so 
prompt, were towed up by hand, owing to 
the sickness of the horses. Thinking no 
good would come of our standine on the 
corners, we went to the Museum and saw 
‘Othello.’ After this we hurried down to 
the fire region again, and were struck 
dumb by the sight. That great dry goods 
centre, Winthrop Square, which two hours 
before was covered with stately architec- 
ture, which you would say would endure 
almost for centuries, was strewn with a 
smoking wreckage of granite, brick and 
mortar, covering almost an acre in extent. 
Millions of dollars had gone like the 
sparks of their consumption to the winds. 
The solid walls on Devonshire Street were 
tumbling like a row of card houses; and 
long before Freeland, Harding and 
Richardson’s (Charlie’s store) had faded 
away in the smoke, Franklin Street was 
being threatened. I went to Smith, Steb- 
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bins and Company's store to see Mr. Smith 
and Henry Warren, as I knew them. The 
former was at home in Jamaica Plain, the 
other in the West. The clerks were hurry- 
ing to and fro. One was locking sates, 
and another was taking a bundle of fine 
cloth on his back, and hasty glances were 
thrown over those many hundred square 
feet covered with the work of countless 
looms of the Old World, while the crack- 
ling flames were already licking the win- 
dows in the rear. Alas, the swiit shuttle of 
the fire moves faster to destroy than the 
power of man to save! The streets were 
roped off and, surging against the cables 
like a huge vessel tossed by heavy seas, a 
motley, murmuring, excited throng of 
thousands pressed. 

“Off toward the water in the poor quar- 
ter the fire was heading; and the hundreds 
of families inhabiting those dens were 
crazy with alarm. The street was literally 
packed with men, women and children, 
having on their backs almost every con- 
ceivable article of furniture. Men threw 
trunks on their shoulders; one old woman 
was tugging on with a feather bed; an- 
other had a looking-glass; two were carry- 
ing an old table. Strong drink was rag- 
ing. Every gin mill was crowded with 
thirsty devils who soon became demons, 
and plunder was rife. A most affecting 
sight was a stalwart Irishman carrying his 
twin boys, apparently snatched out of bed, 
with a shawl over them, no doubt his most 
valuable jewels. Soon the news reached 
us that the fire had reached wharves, that 
the tide was out and vessels stuck fast at 
their moorings were blazing. Then I made 
double quick time for Water Street, ordi- 
narily a distance of not more than a quar- 
ter of a mile; but we must have walked 
four times that, so utterly impossible was 
it to penetrate the intervening crowds. At 
three o’clock this morning I fell asleep 
At 6.30 I awoke, and coming down tow: 
we got where the old office could be seen, 
a few iron pillars sticking up from a 
mass of brick débris. We mounted un the 
ladders and staging to the very top of the 
new post office. This, like a fortress on its 
Milk Street face, had stopped the tide of 
the fire, but its beautiful granite facade is 
smoked and cracked bv the heat. Here 
was a sight which I shall remember for 
many a day. Below us to the sea the 
flames were roaring so hot we had to turn 
our faces. The buildings which had been 
mined were tumbling from explosions, 
every one of which would bring a concus- 
sion of air that almost took awav my 
breath. Such a view! Summer, Milk, 
Water, Devonshire, Federal, High, Pearl 
and smaller streets in ruins more terrible 
than ever Carthage saw! Away up to 
Washington Street it is a miracle of de- 
struction. J. H. Pray & Sons have not 
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even a name. The beautiful clothing store 
of Macullar, Williams and Parker has only 
its marble front left standing. Palmer and 
3atchelder, who have had an enviable 
name for a quarter of a century, have now 
not so much as a cellar left. Such is the 
unending story. Soldiers confront us, and 
marines with their carbines. If England 
should wish a second Bunker Hill and 
should send against us her navy in its pres- 
ent glory, she could hardly have bom- 
barded Boston so fearfully. Boston Com- 
mon and the Public Garden are piled high 
with every conceivable article of furniture 
and merchandise. Here and there among 
the trees tents are seen, and it seems as 
if I had taken part in a great battle. We 
hear that the fire is checked. Amen! 
But to-morrow will be a queer day.” 


There was not a church in the city 
whose pastor did not make some ref- 


erence to the event, hardly one where 
it was not used to emphasize moral 
responsibility or some phase of spirit- 
ual truth. For the most part, the ap- 
plication of the lesson was calm, con- 
servative and practical. Rev. Dr. 
Webb said at the Shawmut Church: 


“We are under a government which em- 
braces the minutest events. Some natural 
law is violated and the penalty follows. 
Combustible roofs, like the grass of the 
prairie, fed the fire as it flew. Has it not 
been burned into our souls that only men 
wise in foresight, quick to discern, prompt 
to act, capable of leading in the hour of 
danger, should be intrusted with the city’s 
affairs? The penalty for imverfect work 
or design, as in a ship of a safe. is disaster. 
This calamity is the work of Providence; 
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but he who lets matters rest there without 
investigation is a fool. Don’t put pitch 
and pine in your buildings.” 


The propositions were sound and 
the advice was practical, yet there 
were probably more men in the City 
Council at that time “quick to dis- 
cern and prompt to act” than there 
are to-day. On that very Sunday 
morning, while the fire was still burn- 
ing, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher was 
making Boston’s trial the theme of his 
discourse to his Brooklyn congrega- 
tion. 


“Upon no other place,” he said “could 
a calamity have fallen which would have 
touched so universally the national life and 
the national feelino as upon the city of 
Boston,—this city from which were sprung 
the earliest American ideas. By American 
ideas I mean something definite, some- 
thing tangible; I mean a conception of 
government that springs from the people, 
is retained by the people; I mean ideas 
of that faith in the assumption and self- 
governing capacities of man when rightly 
educated and directed to free institutions. 
... I think I may say without fear of con- 
tradiction that this fire is not an accident; 
it is not an event sprung off from the great 
natural law. The city had violated certain 
great natural laws. Was it right to have 
streets so narrow that the flames could 
reach across so easily? People say it has 
been so for three hundred years, and there 
has been no fire. Yes, so there are plants 
that take a hundred years to bloom, but 
they do bloom every hundred years. There 
is a city not far from here that may learn 
a lesson from this, one of these days. Was 
it necessary that buildings should be 
carried up story after story, not fireproof, 
vast in height, and then that a cap should 
be set upon them, quick to take fire and 
out of the reach of firemen? Is it wisetolay 
the foundations of them solid, to carry up 
the first story fireproof, the second story 
fireproof, the third, the fourth, the fifth 
story, all fireproof, and then to put a 
mansard roof on the top of all to take 
fire and scatter sparks around the neigh- 
borhood? . . . If Boston repeats her error 
now after suffering, it will be because the 
fire has been without any profit.” 


There have been many sermons 
preached, more lay than clerical prob- 
ably, in which the same warnings and 
exhortations have been uttered. But 
a community awakens slowly to a 


sense of its dangers and responsibil- 
ities. In 1871 a new building law had 
been enacted, which was intended to 
consider the element of safety more 
than that of ornament. But laws are 
not retroactive. The mistakes which 
have demonstrated their necessity still 
remain and invite the appropriate 
penalties. It could not reduce the ele- 
vated lumber piles upon which the 
flames so greedily fed. But when the 
work of rebuilding began, it could 
be conformed to the new and better 
system. The narrow street problem 
was a more formidable one. To widen 
the thoroughfares meant the reduc- 
tion of building areas in a portion ot 
the city where every foot of land was 
precious, and as a consequence, nat- 
ural enough perhaps, the opportunity 
was permitted to pass without any 
very marked improvement in this re- 
spect. There was some shearing of 
corners, a little trimming about the 
new post office building, and the old 
nest about Dock Square was cleared 
out, and Washington Street extended 
and widened to Haymarket Square. 
Not only the big fire, but the Rand 
and Avery fire a little later, helped 
along that valuable and much-needed 
public enterprise. The energy with 
which the citizens set about rebuild- 
ing the places laid waste was a grati- 
fying and admirable illustration of the 
brave and irrepressible spirit with 
which Americans, and especially New 
Englanders, meet disaster. During 
1873 permits were given for the erec- 
tion of 640 buildings of brick, stone, 
or iron, of which 334 were for mer- 
cantile purposes. The costly lesson 
had not been entirely profitless. 
There was, of course, considerable 
haste manifested in getting into shape 
permanent abiding places, but no 
mansard roofs adorned the new struc- 
tures. Brick or metal extended to 
their very tops. They were not so 
beautiful, but they looked more ser- 
viceable and not so easy a prey to the 
old enemy. 

It is interesting and reassuring to 
compare the fire-fighting resources of 
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the city to-day with those available 
in 1872; and even the difference in 
figures fails to tell the whole story. 
Since that date Boston has expanded 
by the annexation of Charlestown, 
West Roxbury and Brighton. In 
1872 the force'and equipment relied 
upon to protect the city against fire 
consisted of 106 permanent and 363 
call men, 21 steam fire engines, 7 lad- 
der trucks, 11 independent hose com- 
panies and 3 wagons carrying chem- 
ical hand extinguishers. In 1899 the 
force is over 700 permanent men and 
only about go call men. There are 43 
steam fire engines in active service, 
including 2 steam self-propellers, 17 
ladder trucks, 4 of them the aerial 
pattern, 2 fire boats, either one equal 
to a half dozen land engines, 2 water 
towers, 12 chemical engines, 3 com- 
bination hose and chemical wagons 
and 4 combination ladder and chem- 
ical trucks, besides chemical attach- 
ments upon 6 of the regular ladder 
trucks. But this is not all. The char- 
acter of the fire department has undcer- 
gone a complete metamorphosis. It 
has been changed from a provincial 
to a metropolitan service. This is no 
reflection upon the devoted men who 
led and served in the old days and 
whose perception of their needs, even 
at that time, was far in advance of 
their resources. The great majority 
of the department in 1872 were call 
men or minutemen, who had regular 
vocations and regarded this service as 
an avocation, responding when the 
fire bells rang, but not confined to the 
apparatus houses. To-day only about 
twelve per cent are of that class, the 
others being permanent; and the per- 
centage is growing smaller each year. 
In less than another decade the call 
element will have been eliminated and 
only “regulars” will feel called upon 
to respond when the fire alarm 
sounds. The sooner this status is 
reached, the better. No other city in 
the country of the size and impor- 
tance of Boston now employs call 
men. The value of one permanent 
man is easily equal to that of two call 
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men, not intrinsically, but on account 
of the conditions surrounding the dif- 
ferent systems. 

The training and the discipline are 
to-day much more exact and severe 
than at that period. ‘The civil service 
system has superseded the old method 
of election and the later method ot 
appointment directly by the fire cc 
partment authorities. The prelimi- 
naries through which a candidate for 
the department must now pass are 
quite formidable in themselves. [le 
must in the first place be of sufficient 
height and weight. These conditions 
satisfied, he is furnished with an ap- 
plication blank containing a number 
of searching questions bearing on 
health, character and qualifications. 
If these pass inspection, he is in due 
time, which may be weeks or months, 
called before the examiners for his 
mental examination, which is within 
the range of a grammar school edu- 
cation, plus some questions bearing 
on local geography and_ general 
knowledge of the department he de- 
sires to enter. If he passes this 
ordeal above sixty-five per cent, the 
doctor takes him in hand, and if he 
approves his physical condition he is 
accounted a desirable risk for a life 
insurance company. But the inven- 
tory does not end there. The next 
thing is the gymnasium, where he 
undergoes at expert hands measure- 
ment of limbs and muscles, tests of 
expansion, and is put through various 
forms of exercise, such as running, 
swinging, rope and ladder climbing, 
etc., the condition of heart and lungs 
being tried after each effort. If he 
comes up to standard, the three rat- 
ings, mental, medical and physical are 
averaged, and the name of the candi- 
date is placed upon the eligible list. 
Here it is likely to remain for a con- 
siderable time longer, until some day 
the fire commissioner sends up for a 
batch of men to fill vacancies, and his 
number is reached. Usually there are 
more names sent down than candi- 
dates applied for, so that a request to 
appear does not necessarily mean an 
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appointment. Should he be so for- 
tunate as to be selected, he goes on 
the permanent substitute list on pro- 
bation. Then the department receives 
him in hand, and he must take a 
thirty days’ course in the drill school. 
This involves becoming acquainted 
by practical experience with the ap- 
paratus and appliances upon which he 
will be employed, climbing pompier 
ladders, coming down ropes from 
lofty buildings, holding the jumping 
net and jumping into it, the throwing 
of ladders, the attachment and run- 
ning of hose, and a thousand and one 
things which suggest themselves to 
the seasoned fireman as a matter of 
course. The prospect sometimes dis- 
courages men who have tried for 
vears to enter the department and 
have come as far as the threshold. If 
the drill school service satisfies the 
drill master and his superior officers, 
the candidate in five months more is 
confirmed as a permanent substitute. 
to be promoted a year or so later to a 
full permanent member. So it will he 
seen that under the present system 
something more than political “pull’’is 
necessary to enter the department and 
that its present members have been 
carefully sifted, selected and tested. 

A repetition, or even an approach 
to a repetition, of the great fire of 
1872 is not now probable. Still, 
under even present conditions, de- 
structive conflagrations are possible. 
A permanent and carefully drilled and 
disciplined force, improved apparatus 
and more of it, a more nearly perfect 
fire alarm system, and better methods 
based on larger experience have de- 
creased the liability to sweeping con- 
flagrations, though the more general 
distribution of electrical currents for 
all sorts of purposes has, on the 
other hand, greatly increased the risks 
of fire. Placing the wires under 
ground has reduced the dangers of a 
few vears ago to a considerable ex- 
tent, yet this ubiquitous and elusive 
element still demands the utmost vig- 
ilance to keep in check its mischiev- 
ous tendencies. 


Within the last few months the city 
has taken a step in advance with re- 
spect to efficient fire fighting, whose 
large value and significance even her 
own citizens as yet but faintly realize. 
Even before 1872 the suggestion had 
been made of a system of pipes run- 
ning through the business section to 
be fed directly from the harbor by 
means of stationary pumps. Little 
attention was given it at the time, and 
for twenty years or more the idea lay 
fallow. Four or five years ago the 
fire commissioners appealed to the 
City Council for authority and money 
to equip the city with sea-pipes, the 
power to be furnished by the citv’s 
two powerful fire boats. The propo 
sition was revived from time to time, 
until at last some attention was given 
it, and the first instalment of the sys- 
tem was run into Post Office Square 
from the harbor. The expert test a 
few months ago demonstrated that 
here was a new and powerful aux- 
iliary, capable of very wide extension 
and large development. It proved 
that the full force of the fire boats was 
virtually available as far away from 
the water front as Washington an‘ 
Tremont Streets; and this is but an 
experimental section. It can be run 
all over the business portion, the Back 
Bay, Charlestown, East Boston, Rox- 
bury, South Boston and other divi- 
sions. Permanent steam pumping 
stations are the results to look for- 
ward to; but the fire boats will do 
very well at present. Not only can 
this system be made more effective in 
large fires than anything upon which 
we have previously relied, but it is 
also more economical and more 
nearly infallible in a sudden and great 
emergency. Boston does not seem 
likely to be in any hurry in this mat- 
ter. Sometimes new ideas have to be 
burned into her before they will take 
effect. But she is learning surely, if 
not very rapidly ; and though she can- 
not expect to be wholly exempt from 
large fires in the future, it is probable 
that she has seen the last of her really 
great conflagrations. 
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so fundamental that education 

may almost be looked upon as 
another way of spelling democracy. 
No democracy in the modern world 
can be permanent or be secure which 
is not an educated democracy. Ina 
nation where the masses of men have 
a few superior men to think for them 
and manage them, things will go on 
well for a time, they will at least go on 
somehow, if these superior men are 
informed and disciplined, if they think 
and act well. But when a people un- 
dertake to do their own kingship, then 
it is necessary that they shall them- 
selves be fit to be kings, with the 
knowledge and training that make 
them able to lead themselves. When 
this is not the case, then it is inevitable 
that leader and led, who are one, shall 
fall into the ditch, and democracy 
come to an end. The issue proposed 
to our modern democracy is that de- 
fined in the title of Matthew Arnold’s 
famous essay, “Culture and Anarchy.” 
If there is not culture in a democracy, 
if the great body of the people are not 
cultivated, educated, trained in mind 
and in conscience, then anarchy will 
come in that democracy; and when 
there has been anarchy enough in it, 
that democracy will die. 

The founders of New England had 
true instincts when almost as soon as 
they landed they reared beside their 
churches the college and the school. 
Washington appreciated rightly the 
necessity of the republic when he 
urged the establishment of a national 
university in which there should be 
taught “the principles of politics and 
good government,” and when he said 
to his countrymen in his farewell ad- 
dress, “Promote as an object of pri- 
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mary importance institutions for the 
general diffusion of knowledge. In 
proportion as the structure of a gov- 
ernment gives force to public opinion, 
it is essential that public opinion 
should be enlightened.” The glory of 
the Ordinance of 1787, second only to 
that of its deceastion that “there shall 
be neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude in the said territory,” was its 
declaration that “religion, morality 
and knowledge being necessary to 
good government and the happiness 
of mankind, schools and the means of 
education shall forever be encour- 
aged.” 

That schools and the means of edu- 
cation have been encouraged and 
maintained in our American republic 
to the extent that they have been is 
the greatest credit of the republic and 
its greatest security. The public 
school is the most beneficent and the 
most influential of the republic’s insti- 
tutions. There is nothing else to 
which it should give so close attention, 
and nothing which it is so important, 
were it for political considerations 
alone, to keep intelligently organized 
and directed. The public school is the 
great democratizer and disciplinarian ; 
and it is at its own cost and the cost 
of the whole body politic that any 
class of our people withholds from it its 
personal interest. It is with the great- 
est jealousy that we should regard the 
multiplication of private schools in our 
cities. The private school, save in 
rare instances indeed, works a wrong 
to the child whom it takes under its 
control, and is the instrument where- 
by the family which patronizes it 
works a wrong to the community. It 
is seldom the case that the boy or girl 
sent to the private school could not 
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receive a better education in the public 
schools of their own city, an educa- 
tion better calculated to prevent the 
baneful sense of class distinction and 
to give the free and sturdy training 
which best fits for life in a democratic 
commonwealth ; and it is seldom that 
the parents who do not send their 
children to the public schools do not 
withdraw from these that earnest and 
persistent watchfulness and care which 
they demand from every patriotic citi- 
zen. The presence in a school of a 
man’s own child is the surest pledge 
of that man’s effort to keep the school 
efficient; while no expression of in- 
terest by word of mouth can balance 
his actual slight and disrepect. 

At his inauguration the other day 
as president of Amherst College, Pro- 
fessor Harris discussed the subject of 
the duty of the scholar or the man of 
letters in a democracy and the educa- 
tion which best fits him for his duty. 
We have come to a time in America 
when we have to consider more care- 
fully than ever before the question of 
the character of the education best cal- 
culated to make good citizens in a 
democracy. The republic is coming 
to its period of real trial and test. We 
have been exempt hitherto from many 
of the difficulties and dangers which 
are constant quantities in European 
nations. We have had immense elbow 
room and freest opportunity, and 
could safely take risks and make ex- 
periments which will not hereafter be 
easy. Whatever else is to be said of 
the events of the last year, it is true 
that they have effectually terminated 
our old isolation and brought us 
where we must share the common lot 
and common responsibilities of mor- 
tals. It seems to be a law that certain 
peoples are sometimes given special 
privileges in which to work out exper- 
iments and develop institutions for 
their own good and that of the rest 
of the world, and that then they are to 
be swept back with whatever leaven- 
ing power they have into the general 
mass. It has been easy for the repub- 
lic in its first century to maintain its 


republican character and its fidelity to 
freedom, because there has been noth- 
ing to threaten them. It is the next 
century which will determine whether 
democracy and love of freedom are 
more than mere traditions with the 
great body of our people, and whether 
we shall stand up more stanchly for 
those great principles which we preach 
about than other peoples who have not 
preached so much nor had such privi- 
leges to boast of. 
*k 
K *K 

The idealist, whose hope and confi- 
dence are high, and whose demands 
are large, is again and again chagrined 
and disappointed at the failure of his 
nation to rise to great occasions; and 
many men in the republic have been 
grieved and surprised at the low stand- 
ards of patriotism which have been 
revealed during the past year in great 
sections of our people, at the readiness 
with which so many have yielded to 
popular clamor and the superficiality 
with which they have construed their 
duties and interpreted the obligations 
of America to mankind. But it is al- 
ways easy to be affected too deeply by 
these superficialities and infidelities 
and easy to magnify their extent. It 
may be true that the men who do deep 
and constructive thinking and the men 
of intellectual independence are always 
fewer than we are in the habit of be- 
lieving, and true that most men in a 
democracy, as well as under other 
governments, take their cue from lead- 
ers; but it is also true and never to be 
doubted that a great people cannot 
live for generations under the constant 
influence of schools and libraries and 
churches, amidst institutions which 
educate and moralize and represent 
noble ideals, without being pervaded 
and dominated by those influences to 
a degree which gives them mighty re- 
serve forces. These influences do not 
count for nothing; they count for 
good, for steadiness and insight and 
conscientious anxiety ; and these qual- 
ities we surely have a right to believe 
will come more and more to the front 
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and make themselves more and more 
controlling as the pressure upon the 
vital things which the nation stands 
for and ought to stand for becomes 
greater and more evident. 

We may confidently rely upon what 
public education in the century has 
done for the nation; but it is none the 
less our duty to put greater thought 
and wisdom into our education for the 
days which are to come. We are to 
consider more carefully the educa- 
tional function of everything which af- 
fects the mind of the people,—the 
church, the newspaper, the library, 
the platform. We are to consider 
above all that it is the public school 
which gives to the great masses of the 
American people their chief intellec- 
tual opportunity, and which does more 
than anything else to determine the 
character of their citizenship. It be- 
comes more than ever important to 
put a stop here to whatever is waste- 
ful, amateurish and aimless. and to 
make our education of the sort that 
will animate our boys and girls with 
high ideals, with a patriotism that is 
intelligent and worthy, and with a 
sense of their obligations as citizens of 
the world. 


Whatever rightly disciplines the 
mind and conscience, whatever gives 
important knowledge and strengthens 
the will, is good education for citizen- 
ship; but the wise study of history 
and politics is especially this. Such 
study is peculiarly imperative in our 
American public schools to-day; and 
it is reassuring to find in what increas- 
ing measure attention is being given 
to it. These studies may be carried 
on in a right way, or a wrong way. 
History itself may be taught in such a 
mannerastoemancipate and inspire the 
boy or girl, or it may be so taught as 
to enslave them with prejudices which 
shall make them centres of discord and 
damage in the time of national storm 
and stress. We were recently led by 
the careful investigations of Mr. Plim- 
soll to note the effect upon the popular 
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mind of England and America of the 
varying ways in which the young peo- 
ple of the two countries have been 
told the story of the American Revo- 
lution in their school histories. The 
English boy and girl are taught by 
almost every text-book to view the 
American cause in the Revolution as 
a righteous cause, and grow up look- 
ing upon Washington and Sam 
\dams as heroes, helped by it from 
the start to an admiration of America 
The American boy and girl have for 
the most part been told the same stor) 
in a way that hurries them from the 
schoolroom to set up sticks in the 
back vard and shoot at them as red 
coats, thinking little or nothing of the 
fact that Chatham, Burke, Fox and 
almost every man in that great period 
of English history whose name still 
lives was the friend of America, and 
that the conflict was largely a common 
one upon the two sides of the Atlantic, 
with parties there and here upon the 
one side and the other. True patriot 
ism is one of the most ennobling sen 
timents of the human heart: but.a bas 
tard patriotism is one of the world’s 
most mischievous disturbers,—and 
history can easily be so taught as to 
promote it. 

One of the noteworthy advents in 
the public schools is that of the study 
of Civil Government. The advance 
of this study during the last twenty 
vears and the multiplication of excel- 
lent text-books upon the subject are 
among the most wholesome and grate- 
ful signs of the times. There are few 
of the schools in the country to-day 
where this study does not find a place: 
and this is a hopeful thing. A boy 
cannot go through such a book as 
John Fiske’s “Civil Government,” or 
any one of a dozen similar text-books, 
under the guidance of a_ proper 
teacher, without being fitted by it to 
hecome a_ distinctly better citizen. 
The study of English literature does 
not stimulate every boy who takes it 
up to become a literary man, and it 
would be a pity if it did; but it does 
help every one to know the difference 
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between a good book and a_ bad 
one, and to love the one and _ hate 
the other,—and that is not a pity; 
that makes for worthier standards and 
a better life in the community. So 
the study of politics in the schools 
does not tend to make the pupils, 
strictly speaking, politicians, although 
it were not to be regretted if it did in 
greater measure. It does help every 
boy and girl to know a good mayor, 
a good governor or president or judge, 
and a bad one, when they see them, 
and to love the one and hate the other 
more intelligently and more surely. 
It helps them to know better what 
their government ought to be: and 
that is the primary condition of their 
helping to make and keep it such. 





These studies should be not only 
studies of the school; they should also 
be studies of the home. They are 
studies which, unlike many which are 
carried on in the schools, are calcu- 
lated to interest the whole household. 
lather and mother and children to- 
gether should read of the history and 
institutions of their country, and of 
the political duties which all Ameri- 
cans alike are called on to discharge. 
The public libraries should make 
themselves strong in works of a popu- 
lar political character and make them- 
selves nurseries of good citizenship. 
The public library is coming to a new 
and distinct educational significance 
among us. ‘Ten years ago it was true 
—much liberal library legislation else- 
where has made it cease to be true, 
and we are all glad of it—that one-half 
of the total number of free public li- 
braries in the United States were in the 
state of Massachusetts, where to-day 
there is not a town without library 
privileges. In every part of the country 
at the present time the public library 
is coming into existence and making 
itself controllingly felt in the life of 
the community. In Pennsylvania, 
according to recerit legislation, the 
public library in many places is under 
the control of the school board, 
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viewed as a part of the system of 
public education. The boy and girl 
graduating from the high school, or 
graduating from the grammar school, 
if with the grammar school they must 
stop, are told that the place of their 
future education is the public library, 
and that to this school the community 
expects all its citizens to repair as long 
as they live. The emphasis thus 
placed upon the thought that democ- 
racy is always a school and that the 
State expects all its people to be ever 
informing and training themselves for 
their duties is a most admirable and 
inspiring emphasis. Our people need 
to take deeply to heart that if they are 
to be true to their great democratic 
heritage and pass on unimpaired to fu- 
ture generations the institutions which 
have come into their keeping, they 
must be educated people,a great nation 
of readers and students, a people who 
have knowledge and who are able and 
certain to settle the complex questions 
pressed upon them in each election 
and each great national crisis accord- 
ing to fact and not according to fic- 
tion. Above all is it important that 
they should be informed by a true 
political spirit, that they should be 
instructed aright as to what it is that 
as Americans they ought to live and 
strive for in the world. 


There has just come to our table a 
little book for which, with reference to 
this great public need, we are pecu- 
liarly grateful. It is the little book 
by Charles F. Dole, entitled ‘The 
Young Citizen” (published by Messrs. 
D. C. Heath and Company, Boston). 
It seems almost a providential book, 
so exactly does it meet a universal need 
in the republic at this particular junc- 
ture. It was evidently not prepared 
strictly as a text-book to be studied hy 
scholars in the schools, although it cer 
tainly might well serve that purpose. 
Many are familiar with the admirable 
little ‘“Citizen’s Reader,” by Mr. Ar- 
nold Forster, which was published a 
few years ago in England, and which 
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has circulated by the hundred thou- 
sand in English schools and among 
the English people. It is somewhat 
along Mr. Forster’s lines that Mr. Dole 
has worked, although he has produced 
a book distinctly superior to that 
popular work. It is intended, he tells 
us in his preface, “as a reader for the 
school and home.” “This book is 
written,” he says in his foreword to 
the children, “to tell some of the 
things that you ought to know about 
our country. They are things that 
concern every boy and girl in the na- 
tion. They ought to make you feel 
very glad of our country, but, more 
than that, they should stir you all to 
do something to help make America 
a happier country in the twentieth 
century than it has ever been.” This 
is the keynote. The book is written 
not simply to instruct young people, 
but to stir them. It is an ethical book, 
appealing to the feeling, calculated to 
arouse its young readers to a sense of 
their debts and their duties. It touches 
in many of its chapters upon the same 
subjects touched by the ordinary text- 
books in Civil Government—“The 
Laws of the Land,” “The Policemen 
and what they are for,” “The Courts 
and the Judges,” ‘‘The Mayor, or the 
Head Servant,” “The City Fathers, 
or Keeping House for the People,” 
“Our State and our Governor,” “The 
Head of the Nation,” “The Army and 
Navy,” “Voting, or Choosing our 
Leaders,” “The People’s Money,” and 
“The Taxes, or Sharing and Sharing 
Alike ;” but it touches these subjects 
in its own new way, in a way that not 
only informs but inspires, a way that 
touches conscience and appeals to 
gratitude and honor. These chapters, 
too, are not the most important chap- 
ters in the book, and they are not 
those which best represent its purpose. 
This comes out rather in such chapters 
as those upon “The Things that Be- 
long to us all,” “What the Children 
can do for their City,” “Who Patriots 
are,” “Dangerous People,” “Traitors,” 
“Our Friends over the Seas,” “The 
City Beautiful,” “A Model Town,” 


and “The Army of Peace.” Here 
we have the purest political gospel 
preached to our children in the most 
winning way. The new conscience, 
the new humanity, the new patriotism, 
speak in these pages to the boy and 
girl with irresistible and most attrac- 
tive power. 

The noteworthy thing about the 
book altogether is the way in which 
there throb throughout its every page 
the two great modern principles of 
cooperation and _ world-citizenship. 
The boy and girl are made to feel 
how organic the society is into which 
they are born to-day in this republic. 
and how fraternal it ought to be in 
order to accomplish the true ends of 
society and of the State. Socialism 
is a word which happily has ceased to 
scare people. If it had not, we can 
imagine the outcry that would go up 
in some particular quarters as Mr. 
Dole says this to the children: “Would 
it not be a good plan if the State, that 
is, all the people, owned property, 
such as lands and forests and mines, 
so as to get money without the need 
of taxes? In some countries the State 
has property of its own. In some of 
our states, too, there are vast areas otf 
public lands. In every state, all the 
most beautiful places, such as Niagara 
Falls, the White Mountains, the Adi- 
rondacks, the beaches on the seashore, 
ought to be held by the State and kept 
open to the people forever.” Mr. 
Dole’s ideal of the State is that of a co- 
operative commonwealth, and his idea 
of civic duty has not to do simply with 
taxation, correction and police, but 
with the constructive endeavors 
whereby a people working together 
can make their homes and cities beau- 
tiful, educational and noble. “What 
sort of State do you wish to live in?” 
he asks the children. “It is a State 
that has just laws for all, where no one 
can easily oppress or take advantage 
of another, where the same laws hold 
for the poor as for the rich, where 
strangers are safe and respected. It 
is a State whose schools are the best 
in the world, whose children are 
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happy. where every one has a chance 
to make the most of himself. It is a 
State that takes the kindest care of all 
its unfortunate people, that tries to 
cure its sick and to make good citizens 
out of even those who have done 
wrong. It is a State whose officers, 
from the governor down, are the real 
and faithful servants of the people.” 
Again he says, in his chapter on 
“What the Children can do for their 
City:” “The children can make up 
their minds pretty early what kind of 
a State they intend to live in. They 
can decide that when they are old 
enough to vote they will so vote as to 
make their city the cleanest and most 
beautiful place in which to live. They 
will vote to have plenty of good water 
and bath-houses. They will vote to 
keep the streets well paved and 
brightly lighted. They will vote to 
get rid of the houses where disease 
always lurks, and to let the light into 
the dark, damp places where it is not 
now safe for little children to live. 
They will vote for true and honest 
men, who believe in the children and 
in the schools, and in making the city 
a city of real homes,—that is, a city of 
God.” The two chapters, “The City 
Reautiful” and “A Model Town,” are 
fine expansions of this latter thought ; 
andthe former of thesebrief chapters is 
so representative of Mr. Dole’s spirit, 
besides preaching so well a gospel 
that we in American citiesneed totake 
to heart, that if we had space to give 
here a single chapter from the book, 
this is the chapter we should choose. 

If we had space to give another 
sample chapter from the little book, 
it should be that entitled “Who 
Patriots are.” As the chapter on “The 
City Beautiful” expresses so well the 
new social ideal, so does the other 
express most nobly the new political 
and national ideal. We saw the other 
day a picture which bore the title, ““A 
I.esson in Patriotism.” It was the 
picture of a gray-haired man showing 
a boy a musket, of whose fortunes he 
was probably telling the story. It has 
been a habit—certainly not yet dead— 
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to look upon the gun as the peculiar 
implement and tool of patriotism. 
The extent to which the habit lives is 
the measure of the barbarism which 
we have not yet transcended. Mr. 
Dole, with all proper tribute to the 
soldiers who stood with Warren on 
Bunker Hill and who followed Grant 
to Richmond, and the sailors who 
fought alongside of Paul Jones, in 
Farragut’s fleet and with Dewey at 
Manila, helps the young people to re- 
member that Benjamin Franklin in 
the Continental Congress, and Samuel 
Adams, who never fought a battle, 
and Robert Morris at Philadelphia, 
were no less patriots, and that it is a 
sad mistake to suppose that patriots 
must live in a time of war. “Why 
should any one want to go to war,” 
he asks the children, “and burn towns 
and kill men? We do not believe in 
fighting unless duty compels us to 
fight. Who knows but that they are 
right who say that there is always a no- 
bler way than to fight? To be a patriot 
is to love one’s country. It is to be 
ready and willing, if need comes, to 
die for the country, as a good seaman 
would die to save his ship and his 
crew. We think that the seaman 
should be willing to die, but we do 
not wish him to die; we wish him to 
be skilful enough to keep clear of the 
dangerous ledges, and to live and to 
bring his ship safely into port, voyage 
after voyage. So we do not wish the 
good citizens to die for their country, 
but to be just and fair and wise, and 
to treat the people of other nations as 
their friends, and so to live nobly for 
their country.” He shows that patriot- 
ism lies in faithfulness to our coun- 
try’s ideals, in work to make the coun- 
try strong and true, in fidelity to its 
good laws, in making its institutions 
better, in paying fair taxes into its 
treasury, and in treating our fellow- 
citizens as we like to be treated ou- 
selves; and in a fine passage he deals 
effectually with the common vuigar 
notion that the soldier is the special 
representative of bravery, and the hat- 
tlefield its special theatre. 
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“Let us stamp that as false. Never for- 
get it: it is better to be brave to help men 
than it is to be brave to harm them.” 


Organically related to this fine 
chapter upon “Who Patriots are” are 
the two chapters which follow it upon 
“Dangerous People” and “Traitors.” 
The dangerous people whom Mr. Dole 
talks most about are ignorant people. 
“Tt is extremely dangerous to America 
to have whole armies of ignorant peo- 
ple. The danger is not because ig- 
norant people wish to do wrong; they 
may earnestly wish to do right. The 
danger is that they cannot easily tell 


what is right. Bad or selfish men 
lead them astray. They are more 
easily excited than the intelligent. 


They lose their heads,and then they do 
things which work mischief.’ Dis- 
honesty, like ignorance, is a danger to 
democracy. “Tt kills a nation if the 
people let the passionate, the selfish 
and the careless take charge of the 
great and costly machinery of the gov- 
ernment.” The traitor is not simply 
the man like Benedict Arnold, who 
betrays his nation in a crisis ; he is the 
man who goes over to the side of the 
enemy,—and the constant enemies of 
Americaare in our own midst ; they are 
injustice, dishonesty, lawlessness and 
greed. The most dangerous men for 
\merica are the men who have had 
good homes, good education and good 
fortune, men upon whom their country 
has a right to depend for fidelity to 
the standards which should make and 
keep America noble, but who are often 
as idle as the tramps, hanging around 
their fine clubhouses, and never doing 
anything for the public good; who 
draw freely from the great public 
store, but never pay their share, and 
never join hands to redeem their city 
or their nation from misrule and 
waste. 

Such is the spirit of this noble little 
hook. We wish that it might be 
spread broadcast by the thousan“i: 
through the length and the breadth of 
the land. A friend who finished read- 
ing it exclaimed, “Such a book does 





more to make the nation strong than 
an army of a hundred thousand men.” 
The word was true, but was slight 
praise. More and more we shall see 
that the army in a republic is not a 
source of strength, but of weakness. 
The sources of strength in a republic 
are high ideals, conscience and a real 
fellowship. 

In his chapter on “The Army of 
Peace,” Mr. Dole shows our young 
people who the men are who are ren 
dering the country truest service. In 
his final chapter on “The Flag,” hi 
shows them what the things are which 
the flag ought to stand for. “It is a 
flag of peace; it does not mean hate 
to any other people; it is a sign of 
brotherhood and good-will to all na 
tions. Good Americans are pledged 
to make the world more prosperous, 
happier and better. They purpose to 
conquer by kindness, by justice, and 
by simple truthfulness.” The spirit 
of militiarism, now so rampant among 
us, finds everywhere ‘n these pages its 
rebuke; and in the chapter on “Our 
Friends Over the Seas,” the author 
preaches with particular persuasive 
ness and power the gospel which re 
minds young people that before men 
are Americans, or Englishmen, or 
Spaniards, or Dutchmen, they are citi 
zens of the world. 

Our schools and homes are Mr. 
Dole’s debtors for this noble little 
book; and every true American citi 
zen who reads it will be especially 
grateful that it is given us at just this 
time. It puts in simplest form, with 
rare skill and rare common sense, the 
truths which a democracy always 
needs to heed, but which are espe 
cially necessary for us at this time 
It would be fortunate if we had a book 
conceived as well for the fathers as 
this is conceived for the children. If 
but one class can have it, however, it 
is well that it should be the children. 
If the spirit of this book can inspire 
our schools, the republic is safe; for 
what controls the schools controls the 
future. 
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Like the preceding volumes oi the 


Nugget 
Series, that on Education gives selections from 


the great writers on that subject. It is a far cry 
irom Plato to President Eliot, but on the princi- 
ple of each in all, it is doubtful if the views held 
by the one are very different from those held by 
the other. Among the writers included are 


Aristotle, Rousseau, Herbert Spencer and W. T. 
Harris. (Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. 
4o cents.) 
* 
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Although Amory H. Bradford has chosen 
Murillo’s lovely Holy Family in the National 
Gallery for his “Christmas Meditation,” he has 
made nothing of it. But hosts of people like 
that sort of thing, and the exterior of the book 
is so attractive that it will doubtless be a popular 
gift. (Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. 
50 cents.) 


So familiar and popular has become The Pru- 
dential Insurance Company’s utilization of the 
Rock of Gibraltar in its advertisements, as a 
means of measuring the company ’s strength, that 
the company, believing there is a widespread de- 
sire to learn more about Gibraltar than is gener- 
ally known, has just issued a booklet giving a 
history of the famous fortress. 

It tells that for more than one thousand years 
before England seized the rock from Spain, the 
jamous landmark saw innumerable fierce and 


bloody struggles, in which it was successively 


won and lost by Saracen, Moor and Castilian. 

There is a thrilling account of the great siege 
of 1779 to 1783, when the combined armies and 
navies of France and Spain attempted to regain 
possession of the fortress from England. Twice 
the English garrison was reduced to the verge 
of starvation, and there is probably no story in 
history of greater moral and physical courage 
and extraordinary human endurance and wonder- 
ful tenacity of purpose than was exhibited by the 
British in defending the rock. 

There are good half-tone pictures of both the 
interior and exterior of the fortress, and many 
facts of interest regarding the hit made by The 
Prudential in using Gibraltar in its advertise- 
ments. A copy of this booklet will be sent free 
to any one writing to the home office in Newark, 
N. J 


An Excursion 


Into the country, out camping, fishing, or just 
a picnic, will be incomplete in outfit unless sup- 
plied with Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk. In tea, coffee and many summer bever- 
ages it is delicious.. Don’t buy unknown brands. 














Neither imagination nor fancy plays about the 
clumsy mechanism of “The House with Sixty 
Closets,” by Frank Samuel Child. Of course 
it is all a dream, and dreanis go by contraries, 
but a procession of five dozen closets defiling 
before their designer (who has stepped from her 
portrait frame to keep the Christmas festivity 
with the fifteen children who now swarm 
through her house) is certainly but a bungling 
conceit, and worthily carried out, even in initial 
letters by the illustrator, J. Randolph Brown. 
(Lee & Shepard, Boston. $1.25.) 

*x 
* * 


Notwithstanding a thin disguise of altered 
names for people and places, Caroline M. Ful- 
ler’s “Across the Campus” is a more or less 
veracious history of the class of ’95 at Smith 
College. There is a good deal of pathos in 
the story. It shows how unscrupulously the youth 
seizes and appropriates common advantages, 
how remorselessly vanity can trample every- 
thing under to win the goal, how counterparted 
in the young are the vices of the old. It por- 
trays with vividness the suffering caused by dis- 
appointment, by defeat, by injustice. Some of 
the cheap talk in which these really nice girls 
indulge could have been omitted with discretion. 
(Chas. Scribner's Sons, New York. $1.50.) 


* 
* * 


“Jess: Bits of Wayside Gospel,” by Rev. Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones of Chicago, is a collection of 
a dozen sermons—‘sermons, all of them; but 
sermons found out of doors during the occupied 
vacancies miscalled ‘vacations.’ They were once 
delivered to a Chicago audience, and are now 
re-delivered to a reading audience in the hope 
of quickening a love for Nature in her everyday 
and near aspects, for the human nature that is 
always at hand, and for the Science that trans- 
lates these near marvels into near beauties and 
high duties, emphasizing thereby ‘the religion 
which includes all those that love and serve.” 
“Jess” is the name of the horse upon whose back 
Mr. Jones made many of his vacation trips, and 
his introductory chapter is a sympathetic story 
of her. The rest of the book is made up of 
sermons proper, with such subjects as ‘‘Earth’s 
Fulness,” “Spiritual Values of Country and 
City,” “The Religion of the Bird’s Nest,” “Near 
to the Heart of Nature,’ and “The Uplands of 
the Spirit.” They are full of nature, of human- 
ity, and of the best kind of religion, and charged 
with that vitality, humor, poetry and inspired 
good sense which marks all of Mr. Jones’s 
splendid work. (The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $1.50.) 








BOOK NOTES. 


It is to be hoped that eventually we shall all 
subscribe to General Sherman’s  sententious 
opinion of war. But we have always known that 
army life, even in times of peace, is not para- 
disaical. If Lionel Decle’s “Trooper 3809” be 
any criterion, then peace, in France at least, is 
no less horrible than war. War has its excite- 
ments, its uplifting sense of patriotic duty which 
are compensations not to be found under the 
petty, mean, unjust authority conferred by the 
narrowest official galloon, the punishments of 
cold, hunger, weeks of solitary confinement for 
nothing. What can be more embittering? Drey- 
fus’s miseries, against which the whole world 
cries out, were only these the private soldier 
suffers, intensified and prolonged. M. Decle has 
cast off his nationality, and prudently—before 
the publication of his terribly interesting book 
—has gone to Africa where, let us hope, the 
French have no treaty of extradition. (Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.25.) 

* 
* * 

“Told Under the Cherry Trees” is a sweet and 
simple story of a dear orphan boy full of uncon- 
scious helpfulness and bright good-humor. The 
gist of the tale is that at a worn-out village pump 
it was customary to affix bulletins of “social 
happenings,” and as our little boy was cared 
for turn and turn about, taking the name of his 
benefactor whenever he charged his quarters, 
he would inquire at the spout of the pump, 
“Halloo, who'll I be next Sunday?” In this 
way was established a peculiar relation between 
the boy and his Pasquino. When the story ends 
happily our hero, now an artist of renown, re- 
places the worm-eaten wood pump by a beauti- 
iul stone fountain. Grace Le Baron draws a 
child with a charm similar to Mrs. Ewing. The 
illustrations are by Amy Brooks and ably sup- 


plement the text. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
$1.00.) 


* 
* x 

Castle Czvargas is a romance of the seven- 
teenth century, and is mainly concerned with 
the adventures of two brothers, Daubeney and 
Frank Nutcomb, sons of a Somersetshire squire. 
The elder is sent on business to Munich, but fear- 
ing that some ill had befallen him, the younger, 
who purports to tell the tale, is sent after him. 
He finds him a prisoner in the hands of Count 
Czvargas, a cruel, rapacious robber, who lives 
with a band of hired ruffians in a castle that is so 
strongly built and so situated that one man 
might defend it from the assault of an army. 
Frank succeeds in rescuing his brother and also 
a fair maiden from the castle, but only after 
many adventures and hairbreadth escapes. The 
exceptional skill of the two brothers in wrest- 
ling, swimming and swordsmanship are consider- 
able factors in the incidents of the story. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.. New York. $1.25.) 


os 
The not uninteresting short stories tied up by 


Frederic W. Shibley, as a “Bundle of Yarns,” 
are much damaged by an obnoxious vulgarity 








of style. As a nation we do not speak periect 
English, and we further injure our diction by 
the persistent dialect story. Dialect per se is not 
vulgar, and, although its use marks narrow cul- 
tivation, it may be valuable in tracing the origins 
of language. But it seems time to discontinue 
expletives like “Great Scott,” “By Gravy” and 
similar, non-humorous, sad attempts to diversify 
or to give local color to dialogue. If Mr. Shib- 
ley had put his tales into better form we should 
not need, as now, to restrict our commendation 
to the spirit and motifs alone. (H. Gregory, 
Providence. $1.00.) 
* 
rae 


Probably very few people will contend that 
Herbert Elliott Hamblen’s “The Yarn of a 
Bucko Mate” is as good as his first story, “On 
Many Seas.” Still that does not hinder a deal 
of fascination, of attractive adventure, of delight- 
fal impossibility in this new volume trom his 
pen. It does lack the genuine note that rang 
through the pages of the other. The lingo of 
sailors does not seem quite the language to let 
our children read, and they will read it in spite 
of us. Men do not go away every day to find 
treasure on volcanic islands, and then, having 
it under their eyes, and in their very hands, lose 
it and all companions by one sudden overthrow. 
It is too much to expect that such a Monte 
Christo tale will 


not bulge every boy’s eyes 

out with absorbed interest. (Chas. Scribner's 
Sons. New York. $1.50.) 
oa 
* * 


One could tell with the eyes shut who is the 
author of “Square Pegs.’”” Who but Mrs. A. D. 
T. Whitney makes us to know such sweet, help- 
ful, sensible, loyal girls, who behave themselves 
under all circumstances as one’s own daughter 
would? Lovely Gladmother represents ideal age, 
there are several exponents of shrewd, kindly, 
faithful, honest middle-aged men and women, 
the young men are capital good fellows on the 
whole and fall in love as they should with Esta- 
bel and Lilian. There is the usual sprinkling of 
selfish snobs, how else could a real story unfold? 
Mrs. Whitney has lost none of her epigrammatic 
quality. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
$1.50.) 

7 
* * 

With the exception of the opening story which 
gives its name “The Lion and the Unicorn” to 
Richard Harding Davis’s new volume, the sub- 
jects are connected more or less with war and 
prisons. In “On the Fever Ship,” without the 
use of a proper name, Mr. Davis has portrayed 
very real characters, whose sufferings must call 
out the reader’s sympathy.- Nobly conceived 
also is “The Man With One Talent,” earnest, 
devoured by his eagerness to help, while those 
in power to whom he appealed were bent only 
in the gravest of crises upon political wire- 


pulling. The closing sentence reads like a, 
ive. 


$1.25.) 


taph: “He died. Some of us only 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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